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N° 2035. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY nee 1856. 





Price Fourpence. 
Stamped Edition, Fivepence. 








Noricz.—On the first Saturday in March the ‘ Literary 
Gazette’ will be enlarged to 24 pages, with the view of pre- 
senting some new features, A New Series, strengthened in 
allits departments, under new editorial management, will 
be commenced, in which a prominent novelty will be the intro- 
duction, weekly, of a first-class full page wood-engraving, 
illustrative of passing contributions to literature, science, and 
art. Careful attention will be given to original communica- 
tions, accompanied with pictorial diagrams or sketches, and 
members of the Learned Societies are cee to furnish the 
offer of illustrations to yp ion may serve, 
the reports of their papers read a the Evening Meetings. 
More prominence will be given than hitherto to the Fine Arts, 
and the subjects of Archeology, and Antiquarian Notabilia 
will be of conspicuous interest. 

Office—5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street. 

The WEEKLY EVENING MEETINGS of the Members of the 
Royal Institution will commence for the Season on Friday, the 
25th of January, 1856, at Half-past Eight o’clock, and will be con- 
tinued on each suceeeding Friday evening at the_same hour, till 
further notice. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE LECTURES BEFORE EASTER: 

TWELVE LECTURES on PHYSIOLOGY and COMPARA- 
TIVE ANATOMY—By Tuomas Henry Hoxtey, Esq., F.RS., 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology, R.I. To commence on Tuesday, 
January 22, 1856, at Three o’clock, and to be continued on each 
succeeding Tuesday at the same hour. 

EIGHT LECTURES on LIGHT—By Joun Tyrnpvatt, Esq., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, R.I. To commence on 
Thursday, January 24, 1856, at Three o'clock, and to be continued 
on each succeeding Thursday at the same hour. 

EIGHT LECTURES on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY-— By Witu1a 
Op.tne, Esq., M.B., Professor of Practical Chemistry at Guy’s 





Hospital. To commence on Saturday, January 26, 1556, at Three 
o'clock, and to be on each d g Saturday at the 
same hour. 


Subscribers to the Lectures are admitted on payment of Two 
Guineas for the Season, or One Guinea for a Singie Course. A 
Syllabus may be obtained at the Royal Institution, 


JOHN BARLOW, M.A., V.P. and Sec. R.I. 
—_ 





ONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH.430- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY.—A GENERAL MEETING of the 
SOCIETY will be held in CROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE 
STREET, on MONDAY EVENING, the 28th instant. The Chair 
will be taken in the Throne Room, at Eight o'clock. 

The following Papers will be read:— 

1. General introduction to the Antiquities of Londen and 
Middlesex, and to the objects of the Society. By the Rev. T. 
Hugo, M. A., F.8.A. 

2. em on Roman London. By Charles Roach Smith, Esq., 

3. Facts and Documents connected with the adjoining Church 
of St. Helen's. By Thomas Lott. Esq., F.S. 

4, The History and ra ry Remains of Crosby Hall. By 
the Rev. T. Hugo, M.A., F.S. 

5. On a Brass in Enfield Church. By the Rev. C. Boutell, M.A, 

It is also proposed to form an Exhibition of Antiquities and 
‘Works of Art, to which Members are invited to contribute. 

It is requested that all articles lent for this purpose may be sent 
on Saturday, the 26'h instant, joa at = the care of Mr. W. D. 
Boulter, Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate Stre 

Members will have the privilege of Teerédusibg Friends. 

By order of the Council, 
GEO. BISH WEBB, Hon. Secretary. 

Council Room, 6, as Street, Covent Garden, 

17th January, 1856. 


EOLOGY. —KING’S COLLEGE, LON: 
DON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will give a Course of 
LECTURES on GEOLOGY. Tocommence ‘on FRIDAY morning, 
January 25th, at NINE o'clock, and to be continued on each suc- 
jing Wednesday and Friday at the same hour. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 
Hants —The course of instruction embraces Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English, 
Classics, Foreign Languages, Practical Geodesy, Drawing and 
Music. The position of the Establishment is healthful, and its ad- 
Yantages various and unusual. The Principal is assisted by Ten 
Resident Masters. 
Attention is invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on 
spplication. 


e First Session of 1856 will commence on the 24th of 
January. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—THE POISON 
STRYCHNINE. Lecture on the above by J. H. PEPPER, 

Esq., daily, at 4 and 9. The POISON and the TESTS used for its 
DETECTION exhibited in the OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE. 
All the other Lectures, and the NEW and Beautiful DISSOLVING 
VIEWS of SINBAD the SAILOR, as usual. Admission Is. 











Children and Schools ha!f-price. Juvenile Morning every Wed- 
-Resday. 


NEW VOLUME OF DE LA EIVE’S WORK ON ELECTICITY- 
Now ready, Vol. II., in3vo, with Woodcuts, price 28s. 
A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Theory 
and Practice. By A. DE LA RIVE, late Professor in the 
Academy of Geneva. Vol. I., 18s., may still be had. 
London: Longman, brown, Green, and Longman. 





DR. ROGET'S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By P. M. 
porn M.D., F.R.S. The Fourth Edition, Enlarged and Im- 
proved, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Now ready, the Twenty-first Edition, corrected to the present 
time, with Maps, &c., price 4s. 6d., bound, 


\EOGRAPHY AND HISTORY: Selected 
by a Lady for the use of her own children. Revised and 
augmented by SAMUEL MAUNDER, author of “ The Treasury 
of Knowledge,” “ The Treasury of Natural History,” &c. 
London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; Houlston and 
Stoneman; H.G. Bohn; C. H. Law; Orr and Co.; J. S. Hodson; 
Tegg and Co.; Hall and Co.; and Richardson, Brothers. 





Just published, in post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. bound, 


DICTIONARY OF LATIN EPITHETS 

Classified according to their English Meaning: being an 
Appendix to the “ Latin Gradus.” By C. D. YONGE, B.A., 
Author of the “‘ Latin Gradus.”” Price 9s. . 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans ; 
Of whom may be had, in 4to, price 21s. 


MR. YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK 
LEXICON. 





NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
Recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo (1562 pp.), price 20s. cloth, 


NEW DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: based upon that of Baretti, 
and containing, among other additions and improvements, nume- 
rous neologisms, relating to the Arts and Sciences; a variety of 
the most approved Idiomatic and Popular Phrases, &c.- Compiled 


( by JOHN DAVENPORT and GUGLIELMO COMELATI. 


Tondon: Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dulau and Uo.; 
and other proprietors. 





COMPLETION OF LIEUT. BURTON’S NARRATIVE OF HIS 
PILGRIMAGE TO MEDINAH AND MECCAH. 
Just published, in 8vo, with Plan, Woodcuts, and Six colour.d 
Illustrations, price 15s. cloth, 
ERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PIL- 
GRIMAGE to EL-MEDINAH and MECCAH. Vol. III. 
comprising MECCAH. By RICHARD F. BURTON, Lieut. 
Bombay Army. 
*,* Vols. I. and II. EL-MISR and EL-MEDINAH, price 28s., 
may still be had. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS BY C. D. YONGE, B.A. 
In One Volume, post 4to, price One Guinea, 


N ENGLISH GREEK LEXICON: Con- 


taining all the Greek Words used by Writers of good 
authority. 





By the same Author, 
A NEW LATIN GRADUS, 4th Edition, 
price 93. 
DICTIONARY OF LATIN EPITHETS. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In Two Volumes, 8yo, with nearly 1600 Woodcuts, price 60s. 


R. URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, 

MANUFACTURES, and MINES: containing a clear 

Exposition of their Principles and Practice. The Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged and corrected throughout. 

“These volumes of Dr. Ure’s consist chiefly of original and 
exact treatises, written with so much accuracy and care that 
they may be universally resorted to as authoritative,—as indeed 
the former editions have been,—as well by artists and manu- 
facturers as by British and foreign scientific writers. The author 
has throughout the entire work kept most seriously before his 
mind the one object of promoting the best and most economical 
developments of the arts and manufactures; and has produced a 
work which altogether surpasses every other of its kind with 
which we are acquainted.""—MeEcHanic's MaGazinE. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. } 





KEITH'S ARITHMETIC BY MAYNARD. 
Sixteenth Edition, 12mo, price 4s. 6d. bound, 


EITH’S COMPLETE PRACTICAL 


ARITHMETICIAN; containing several new and useful im- 





RYSTAL PALACE.—On SATURDAY, the 
26th inst., the CENTENARY of the BIRTHDAY of 
MOZART (Sunday, the 27th), the music will be selected en 
from his compositions, including the Overture to Idomeneo, 
Symphony in E fiat, Sonato in B flat (Strinasacchi) for Piano and 
jolin, Concerto for Clarinet, and Songs.—Vocalists, Miss Grace 
Alleyne and Miss Palmer. The Music will be pesfeemnes in the 
‘oom near the Queen's Ap g at Half-past 





provements, adapted to the use of schools and private tuition. 
C an d by SAMUEL MAYNARD. In thisedition, 
an article on the management of Surds has been introduced, and a 
much more comp ive view of Exchanges furnished by Mr. 
Maynard. 


A KEY to Ditto. A New Edition, corrected 
and revised by Mr.S. MAYNARD. 12mo, price 6s. bound. 


Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.; Whittaker — T. Hatchard; C. H. Law; reen; F. 
J. Rivington; and Ston toneman; and Hall and Co. 








THE BURNETT PRIZE TREATISE, 
In 2 vols. 8vo, price £1 Is. 


HRISTIAN THEISM: the Testimony of 
Reason and Revelation to the Existence and Character of the 
Supreme Being. By ROBERT ANCHOR THOMPSON, M.A, 
*,.” The FIRST BURNETT PRIZE of £1800 was awarded to 
this Work. 





Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. 


In 8vo, price £1 Is. 

COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL ENG- 

LISH-GREEK LEXICON, founded on a Work prepared 
by J. W. FRADERSDORFF, Ph, Dr. of the Taydor Institution, 
Oxford. Revised, Enlarged, and Improved, by the late THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and HENRY BROWNE, M.A., Vicar of Peven- 
sey, and Prebendary of Chichester. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 








ELLIS’S EXERCISES, BY REV. T: K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
A COLLECTION OF ENGLISH EXER- 


CISES; Translated from the Writings of Cicero, for School- 
boys to Retranslate into Latin ; and adapted to the principal Rules 
in the Eton Syntax, with occasional References to other Grammars, 
By W. ELLIS, M.A. Revised and improved by the Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A. Twenty-second Edition, corrected. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
roan. 


A KEY to the Second and Third Parts, with 
References to the Original. 12mo, 3s. cloth. 

London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; B. 
Fellowes ; Cowie and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; H. G. Bohn; 
Houlston and Co.; J. Green; C. H. Law; E. P. Williams; J. Van 
Voorst; Hall and Co.; and G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 





THE ORIGINAL EDITION, CORRECTED sr A. THIBAUDIN. 
New Editions, revised, in 12mo, price 4s. bound, 
AMEL’S NEW UNIVERSAL FRENCH 
GRAMMAR: being an Accurate System of French Acci- 
dence and Syntax,on a Methodical Plan. A New Edition, care- 
fully Corrected and greatly Improved. By A. THIBAUDIN, 
late French Master in Queen Elizabeth's School, Ipswich, 
Also, Corrected by M. Tu1zavuprn, in 12mo, price 4s. 
EXERCISES on HAMEL’S GRAMMAR.— 
KEY, price 3s. 
Laty puhi;hed, in 12m0, price 56. 6d. bound, 
HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR and 


EXERCISES. A New Edition, in Oue Volume. By N. LAM- 
BERT.—KEY, 4s. 


London : Longman and Co., and Whittaker and Co. 





MRS. JAMESON'S WORKS. 
The Second Edition, corrected, in One Volume, square crown 8vo, 
with Etchings and Woodcuts, price 18s. cloth, 


COMMONPLACE- BOOK of THOUGHTS, 
MEMORIES, and FANCIES, Original and Selected. By 
Mrs. JAMESON, Author of “ Sacred and Legendary art.” 
Also, by Mrs. Jamzson, uniform with the above, 
LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND MAR- 


TYRS. 288. 


LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, 
8 


“LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. 285. 


SISTERS OF CHARITY, CATHOLIC and 
PROTESTANT, Abroad and at Home. Fcap. &vo, 4s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





BUTLER’'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES. 
New and thoroughly revised Editions, enlarged and corrected to 
the present time, and edited by the Author's Son, 
the Rev. Tuomas Butter, Rector of Langar. 
ISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: An entirely New Edition, corrected to the 
Present Time. Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 

BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: An 
entirely New Edition, corrected from the best authorities. Post 
8vo, price 4s. cloth. 

THE ANCIENT AND MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


BUTLER’S ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: enlarged to Twenty-eight full coloured Maps; with a 
complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-Bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY: comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps, selected 
from the “‘ Modern Atlas.” Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY: enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps; witha 
complete Index. Royal Svo, price 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY: comprising Ten full-coloureg 
from the “ Ancient Atlas.” Royal 8vo, price ‘ 

BUTLER’S oie 
CIENT AND MODERN GEOG i 
full-coloured Maps; with Index 
bound. 

BUTLER'’S GEOG 


BOOKS, or MAP PROJECTIONS 
Ato, price 4s. each Set; or 7s. 6d. t 





London; ne amemnamentes -> 
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ADAPTED FOR YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, 
AND FAMILIES. 


Corner’s Accurate ‘Pistories, 


13 IN SERIES, 


Commencing at the earliest period, and continued down to 
the present Sie in addition to their general truthfulness 
as records of public national events, are interspersed with 
faithful iuntplon of the manners, the domestic habits, and 
condition of the people, in different epochs of their history. 
“ Miss Connex has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, narrated the great events of the Histories of France, 
on and Port ngland and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
rw ay, Denmark, and Sweden, Germany and the German 
ire, Greece, Poland, and Russia, Holland and Belgium, 
and other countries; they are really of great worth, and 
ht be read with advantage by multitudes of parents as 
as children; the language is so simple that children 
svar comprehend it, but withal so free from childish insi- 
pidity, that an adult may read with pleasure,”—Athenewm. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
and WALES. 3s. 6d, bound. 34th Thousand. Plates, 
Map, Chronological Table, and Index. With Questions, 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
after the same approved style as her “Rome.” With 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 
10th Thousand, 

“For the rising generation, Miss Corner’s Histories, we 
believe, are the best ever written.”—Literary Gazette, 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, from 
accepted po es and Foreign Authorities—Dr. Arnold, 
Niebuhr, Keightly, 7 ae Smith, &c. With Ques- 
tions, 3s. 6d. Map of the — Chronological Table, 
and Index, Twelfth Thousand, 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
2s. 6d. bound. 8th Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronolo- 
gical Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s, 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
2s, 6d. bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and 
Index. 12th Thousand, With Questions, 3s, 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
2s. 6d. bound, Plates, Map, Chronologieal Table, and 
Index. 15th Thousand, New Edition. With Ques- 
tions, 3s, 

“These meritorious works are written in a very easy and 
agreeable style, perfectly adapted to the capacities of the 
young persons for whom intended.” —Times. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENG. 
LAND, with Questions to each Chapter, adapted to the 
Junior Classes. By Miss CORNER. Price 1s, sewed; 
or Js, 6d. in cloth, with the Map coloured, 


THE PLAY GRAMMAR; or, the Ele- 
ments of Grammar explained, and made a_ pleasant 
Pastime. By Miss CORNER, 11th Edition, improved, 
with many Illustrations, 1s, sewed, or 1s, 6d. cloth, 


PAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
in GEOGRAPHY. By Miss SARGEANT. A Com- 
og to Miss Corner’s Play Grammar. 1s, sewed, or 

6d. cloth, 
“We are not nu go jul with any Elementary Book of 
the sort so lucid and so judiciously adapted to infantile capa- 
city,” —Evangelical Magazine, 


SCRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. 
By Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Price 
3s. 6d., in a clear type, royal yal 18mo. Second Edition, 
with Chronological Table and Index, and Questions, 

This Book has been published to take the place of Dr. 

Watts’s School Book on this subject. The new lights which 

later years have thrown on Sacred History having discovered 

inaccuracies in the Doctor’s descriptions, 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USE.- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE; containing, in the form of an 
easy Catechism, a complete Series of the Newest and 
most Useful Information connected with the Arts, 
> andthe Phenomena of Nature, 9th Edition. 
1s. 6d, cloth boards, 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE TO GEO. 
GRAPHY. A New and Concise description of the Five 
Saet Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, 
their 


Productions ; and the Characteristics of 

its. NewsEdition. 10th Thousand. 1s, 6d, 
in cloth; or, with the Use of the Globes, =~ Seven 
Glyphogtaphic Maps, 2s. bound in cloth, boards 





Dzaw & Son, Printers, Book and Print Publishers. 





Tandon: 
Bible and Prayer-book Warehouse, Three doors west of 
Old Bailey. 





To be had of all Booksellers, 


INTERESTING HISTORICAL 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 


ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edition. 
‘With all the late improvements, and Portraits of every Queen. 
Complete in 8 vols., price 7s. 6d. each, bound, either of which 
may be had separately. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. New and Cheap 


Standard Editions of this work, with all the recent Notes 





and Emendations, are now ready. The small 8vo, in 4 vols., 
uniform with ‘ Evelyn's Diary,’ price 6s.each, bound; and the 
Library Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, uniform with‘ Murray’s 
Classics,’ price 7s. 6d. each, bound. 


MEMOIRS of the Right Hon. 


RICHARD LALOR SHEIL, with Extracts from his Speeches, 
Letters, and Conversations, &c. By TORRENS M‘'CULLAGH, 
Esq. 2 vols. 


Mr. SHEIL’S LEGAL and POLI- 


TICAL SKETCHES. 2 vols., 21s. 
“Jn these volumes Sheil has left a memorial of all the gems of 
his rich and varied intellect."—Duniin Macazinz. 


EVELYN’S DIARY. Cheap Edi- 


tion. In 4 vols. post 8vo, price only 6s. each, bound, with 
Portraits. 


Madame D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 


and LETTERS. Cheap Edition, complete in 7 vols., with 
Portraits, price 3s. each, bound. 


SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR: 


With other Literary and Political Essays, By WILLIAM 
HENRY CURRAN, Esq. 2 vols., 2is. 


BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY. 


Part I., price 10s. 6d., IS NOW READY, of the New and 
Improved Edition, to be completed in a Single Volume, 
uniform with the ‘ Peerage,’ divided into Four Parts. 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES 


OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. Complete 
in 6 yols, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. each. 


Also, lately published, 


The ROMANCE of the ARISTO- 


CRACY; or, Anecdotical Records of Distinguished Fami- 
lies. By Sir BERNARD BURKE. A new and Revised 
Edition. In 3 vols. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 
With 15 Illustrations, 6s. 


SALATHIEL, the IMMORTAL. 


By the Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D. New, Revised, and Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol., 10s, 6d. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


To be had at all the Libraries. 


THE LADY OF FASHION. By 


the Author of “ The History of a Flirt,” &c.- 3 vols. 


LAURA GAY. 2 vols. 


** We have read novels of scenes and incidents more exciting 
than this, but rarely one written with Ped taste, or affording 


deeper interest by the power of expres- 
sion used in narration, colloquy, and description. aa author isa 
man of elegant and deeply and 
extensively in art and literature, and by no poh unacquainted 
with the worlds of politics and fashion. Laura Gay and Charles 
Thornton are admirable characters, admirably portrayed.”— 
Osservenr. 


RACHEL GRAY. By Miss 


KAVANAGH, Author of “‘ Nathalie,” &c. 1 se 6d. 


LILLIESLEAF. By the Author of 


“ Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 


THE HOUSE OF ELMORE: a 


FAMILY HISTORY. 3 vols. 
“ A story told with a great deal of power.”—ExaminEn. 


LADY WILLOUGHBY; or, The 


DOUBLE MARRIAGE. By Mrs. LA TOUCHE. 3 vols. 


OLIVE HASTINGS. By Mrs. 


PARRY. 3 vols. (Just ready. 














HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 


POPULAR WORKS 
ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


All Beautifully Illustrated with 
Coloured Plates. 





Popular Garden Botany; 


A Familiar Description of Plants, suitable for Cultiva- 
| lg Gardens, By AGNES CATLOW. 20 coloured 
8, 


Popular History of Palms 


And their Allies, By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, 
F.L.S, With twenty tinted Chromo-landscapes. 10s, 6d. 


Popular Geography of Plants: 
Or, a Botanical Excursion round the World, By E, C, 


Edited by Professor DAUBENY. 20 tinted Chromo- 


landscapes. 10s, 6d. 


Popular British Ferns. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Second Edition, Co- 
a revised, With 22 coloured Plates by Fitch, 


Popular British Mosses, 


Their Structure, Fructification, &c, By R, M. STARK, 
20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 


Popular British Seaweeds. 


By the Rev, Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, A.1..8. Second 
Edition. With 20 coloured Plates. 10s, 6d. 


Popular Economie Botany ; 


by + ae of the Domestic Uses of Plants. 
ARCHER, With 20 coloured Plates. 10s, 6d. 


Paine Field Botany ; 


nar sagge a@ Familiar Descri * of the British Wild 
Plants. AGNES CATLO Third Edition. 20 
coloured P ates. 10s, 6d, 


Popular History of Birds, 
Their Classification and Habits. By ADAM WHITE, 
F.L.S, 20 coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


Popular Physical Geology. 


By J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., M.A., F,R.S, With 20 tinted 
Geological Landscapes, 10s, 6d, 


Popular Mammalia, 
Comprising a Familiar Account of their Classification 
and Habits. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S, With 16 
coloured Plates by B, W. Hawkins. 10s. 6d. 


By T. 


Popular Mineralogy ; 
Comprising a Familiar Account of Minerals and their 
Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. With 20 coloured 
Plates, 10s, 6d, 


Popular British Zoophytes. 


By the Rev. Dr, LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S, With 20 
coloured Plates. 10s, 6d, 


Popular British Entomology, 
A Familiar History of Insects, By MARIA E. CATLOW. 
Second Edition, With 16 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular British Ornithology. 


A Familiar Description of British Birds. 
GOSSE. Second Edition, 20 coloured Plates, 


Popular Sorigiure Z ology 5 ‘ 


inthe bie. B ‘amiliar History of the Animals mentioned 
in the Bible. _- E.CATLOW, With 16 coloured 


10s. 64. 


Past British Conchology : 


The Molluscs and Shells inhabiting the British Isles. By 
G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. 20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d, 


Popular History of Mollusca ; 


Or, Shells and their Animals, By MARY ROBERTS, 18 
oured Plates, 10s, 6d, 


Voices res the Woodlands ; 


penn tive of Forest Trees, Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens. 
Y ROBERTS, With 20 clivased Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Drope of Water. 
Their marvellous and beautiful Inhabitants displa; be by 
the Microscope. By AGNES CATLOW. 4 colo’ 
Plates, 7s. 6d, 
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REVIEWS. 


Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El- 
Medinah and Meccah. By Richard F. 
Burton, Lieut. Bombay Army. Vol. III. 
Longman and Co. 

In noticing the two previous volumes of this 

work (‘ Lit. Gaz.,’ 1855, p- 499), we followed 

Lieutenant Burton in his adventurous and 

perilous pilgrimage to the tomb of the Pro- 

phet. We left him at El-Medinah, preparing 
to start on the journey to the other sacred 
city, the head-quarters of the Moslem faith. 

When Gibbon wrote his History, he said, 

“Our notions of Meccah must be drawn from 

the Arabians ; as no unbeliever is permitted 

to enter the city, our travellers are silent.” 

This was not strictly true even in Gibbon’s 

time. Ludovico Bartema, a Roman, made the 

pilgrimage in 1503, and the account of his 
journey, published seven years after at Milan, 
was several times reprinted, and a translation 
is found in Purchas’ Collection. The narra- 
tive of Joseph Pitts, of Exeter, who made 

the pilgrimage in the reign of our James IL., 

seems also to have been unknown to Gibbon. 

In more recent times, Giovanni Finati, of 

Ferrara, visited Meccah in 1814, and a report 

of his visit was translated into English, and 

<5 1828 by Mr. Bankes, with whom 

inati, or Haji Mohamet, travelled in Syria 
and Upper Egypt. Of these narratives of 
former visits to Meccah, and of the travels of 
his better known predecessor, Burckhardt, 

-_ notices are given by Mr. Burton. War 

and commerce may soon open up these regions 

more than now to European curiosity, but a 

visit to the penetralia of Moslem superstition 

will long be a feat of daring and danger. 

Among the crowds of pilgrims who yearly 

appear at the holy shrines are wildest fanatics, 

who would put to instant death any unbeliever 
discovered among them. 

‘The amount of risk which a stranger must 
encounter at the pilgrimage rites is still consider- 
able. A learned Orientalist and divine intimated 
his intention, in a work published but a few years 
ago, of visiting Meccah without disguise. He wasas- 
sured that the Turkish governor would now offer 
no obstacle to a European traveller. I would 
strongly dissuade a friend from making the at- 
tempt. It is true that the Frank is no longer, as 
in Capt. Head’s day, insulted when he ventures 
out of the Meccan Gate of Jeddah; and that 
our vice-consuls and travellers are allowed, on con- 
dition that their glance do not pollute the shrine, 
to visit Taif and the regions lying eastward of 
the Holy City. Neither the Pacha nor the Sherif 
would, in these days, dare to enforce, in the case 
of an Englishman, the old law, a choice thrice 
offered between circumcision and death. But the 


- first Bedouin who caught sight of the Frank’s hat 


would not deem himself a man if he did not drive 
a bullet through the wearer's head. At the pil- 
grimage season disguise is easy, on account of the 
vast and varied multitudes which visit Meccah, 
exposing the traveller only to ‘stand the buffet 
with knaves who smell of sweat.’ But woe to the 
unfortunate who happens to be recognised in public 
4s an infidel—unless, at least, he could throw him- 
self at once upon the protection of the government. 
Amidst, however, a crowd of pilgrims, whose 
fanaticism is worked up to the highest pitch, de- 
tection would probably ensure his dismissal at 
Once al numero de’ piu. Those who find danger 
the salt of pleasure may visit Meccah; but if asked 
whether the results justify the risk, I should reply 
in the negative. And the vice-consul at Jeddah 
would only do his duty in peremptorily forbidding 
European travellers to attempt Meccah without 








disguise, until the day comes when such steps can 
be taken in the certainty of not causing a mishap, 
which would not redound to our reputation, as we 
could not in justice revenge it.” 

If any traveller is daring enough to make 
the attempt, Lieutenant Burton gives the re- 
assuring advice, in case of an attack, to rush 
if possible into a house, the owner of which, 
for his own interest as well as honour, would 
defend a stranger until assistance could be 
procured. When Burckhardt was at Meccah, 
the place was occupied by the Egyptian arm, 
under Mohamed Ali, which lessened his ris 
had he heen detected. For the next fifteen 
years the season of the pilgrimage gradually 
recedes towards the heart of the hot weather, 
which will cause additional risk to the Euro- 
gm traveller. It is probable, therefore, that 

ieutenant Burton’s narrative will for some 
time remain the most recent, as it is a most 
minute and satisfactory, account of the cities 
of El-Medinah and Meccah, and of the great 
Moslem pilgrimages. 

The reason for Lieutenant Burton’s select- 
ing the route he took, from Yambu to El- 
Medinah, and thence to Meccah—the prepa- 
rations for his journey, his disguise as an 
Affzhan dervish skilled in medicine, his tra- 
velling companions, and other circumstances 
of the pilgrimage, have been fully described 
in the former part of the narrative. It was 
on the 31st of August, 1853, that he set out 
for Meccah. He journeyed by the Darb El 
Sharki, or Eastern Road, which owes its 
existence to the piety of Zubaydah Khatun, 
the wife of the Caliph Haroun Al Raschid, 
who caused wells to be dug from Bagdad to 
El-Medinah. The topography of the route is 
carefully described, but far more interesting 
are the sketches of life in the pilgrim caravan. 
Each day’s journey averages from twenty- 
three to twenty-five miles. The usual inci- 
dents of the march will be understood from 
the following extracts :— 

“At 3 a.M., on Thursday, we started up at the 
sound of the departure-gun, struck the tent, loaded 
the camels, mounted, and found ourselves hurrying 
through a gloomy pass, in the hills, to secure a 
good place in the caravan. This is an object of 
some importance, as, during the whole journey, 
marching-order must not be broken. We met with 
a host of minor accidents, camels falling, shugdufs 
bumping against one another, and plentiful abuse. 
Pertinaciously we hurried on till 6 a.m., at which 
hour we emerged from the black pass. The large 
crimson sun rose upon us, disclosing, through 
purple mists, a hollow of coarse yellow gravel, 
based upon a hard whitish clay. It is about five 
miles broad by twelve long, collects the waters of 
the high grounds after rain, and distributes the 
surplus through an exit towards the N.E., a gap 
in the low undulating hills around. Entering it, 
we dismounted, prayed, broke our fast, and after 
half an hour’s halt proceeded to cross its breadth. 
The appearance of the caravan was most striking, 
as it threaded its slow way over the smooth surface 
of the Khabt. To judge by the eye, there were at 
least 7000 souls, on foot, on horseback, in litters, 
or bestriding the splendid camels of Syria. There 
were eight gradations of pilgrims. The lowest 
hobbled with heavy staves. Then came the riders 
of asses, camels, and mules. Respectable men, 
especially Arabs, mounted dromedaries, and the 
soldiers had horses: a led animal was saddled for 
every grandee, ready whenever he might wish to 
leave his litter. Women, children, and invalids of 
the poorer classes sat upon a ‘haml musattah’— 
bits of cloth spread over the two large boxes which 
form the camel’s load. Many occupied shibriyahs, 
a few shugdufs, and only the wealthy and the noble 
rode in Takhtrawan (litters), carried by camels or 
mules. The morning beams fell brightly upon the 
glancing arms which surrounded the stripped 








Mahmal, and upon the scarlet and gilt litters of 
the grandees. Not the least beauty of the spec- 
tacle was its woundrous variety of detail: no man 
was dressed like his neighbour, no camel was 
caparisoned nor horse clothed in uniform, as it 
were. And nothing stranger than the contrasts— 
a band of half-naked Takruri marching with the 
Pacha’s equipage, and long-capped, bearded Per- 
sians conversing with Tarbushed and shaven Turks. 
The plain even at an early hour reeked with vapours 
distilled by the fires of the simoom: about noon, 
however, the air became cloudy, and nothing of 
colour remained, save that white haze, dull, but 
glaring withal, which is the prevailing day-tint in 
these regions. ts * ™ 

‘¢ After the long and sultry afternoon, beasts _of 
burden began to sink in considerable numbers. 
The fresh carcasses of asses, ponies, and camels 
dotted the way-side: those that had been allowed 
to die were abandoned to the foul carrion-birds, 
the Rakham (vulture), and the yellow Ukab ; and 
all whose throats had been properly cut, were sur- 
rounded by troops of Takruri pilgrims. These 
half-starved wretches cut steaks from the choice 
portions, and slung them over their shoulders till 
an opportunity of cooking might arrive. I never 
saw men more destitute. They carried wooden 
bowls, which they filled with water by begging ; 
their only weapon was a small knife, tied in a 
leathern sheath above the elbow ; and their cos- 
tume an old skull-cap, strips of leather tied like 
sandals under the feet, and a long dirty shirt, or 
sometimes a mere rag covering the loins. Some 
were perfect savages, others had been fine-looking 
men, broad-shouldered and long-limbed; many 
were lamed by fatigue and thorns ; and looking at 
most of them, I saw death depicted in their forms 
and features. After two hours’ slow marching up 
the fiumara eastwards, we saw in front of us a 
wall of rock, and turning abruptly southwards, we 
left the bed, and ascended rising ground. Already 
it was night ; an hour, however, elapsed before we 
saw, ata distance, the twinkling fires, and heard 
the watch-cries of our camp. It was pitched in a 
hollow, under hills, in excellent order, the Pacha’s 
pavilion surrounded by his soldiers and guards 
disposed in tents, with sentinels, regularly posted, 
protected the outskirts of the encampment. One 
of our men, whom we had sent forward, met us on 
the way, and led us to an open place, where we 
unloaded the camels, raised our canvass home, 
lighted fires, and prepared with supper, for a good 
night’s rest. Living is simple on such marches, 
The pouches inside and outside the shugduf con- 
tain provisions and water, with which you supply 
yourself when inclined. At certain hours of the 
day, ambulent vendors offer sherbet, lemonade, 
hot coffee, and water-pipes admirably prepared. 
Chibouques may be smoked in the litter; but few 
care to do so during the simoom. The first thing, 
however, called for at the halting-place is the pipe, 
and its delightfully soothing influence, followed by 
a cup of coffee, and a ‘forty winks’ upon the 
sand will awake an appetite not to be roused by 
other means. How could Waterton, the traveller, 
abuse a pipe? During the night-halt, provisions 
are cooked ; rice, or kichri, a mixture of pulse and 
rice, are eaten with Chutnee and lime-pickle, 
varied, occasionally, by tough mutton and in- 
digestible goat.” 


On reaching an encampment, the tents 
being pitched, the first object is to recruit 
the supply of water :— 


‘¢Masud warned me that his camels had not 
drunk for ninety hours, and that they would soon 
sink under the privation. The boy Mohammed, 
mounting a dromedary, set off with the Shaykh 
and many water-bags, giving me an opportunity 
of writing out my journal. They did not return 
home till after nightfall, a delay caused by man 
adventures. The wells are ina | Bees as pce | 
about two miles distant from the halting-place, 
and the soldiers, regular as well as irregular, 
occupied the water and exacted hard coin in 
exchange for it. The men are not to blame ; they 
would die of starvation, but for this resource. 
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The boy Mohammed had been engaged in several 
quarrels ; but after snapping his pistol at a Persian 
pilgrim’s head, he came forth triumphant with two 
skins of sweetish water, for which we paid ten 
piastres.” 


During the march, the journey was enli- 
vened by occasional alarms of attacks by 
Bedouin robbers; and in one rocky pass, 
some shots, fired with fatal effect, threw the 
whole caravan into confusion. Mirages and 
other wonders of desert scenery were also 
witnessed, and on one occasion a magnificent 
display of those ‘pillars of sand’ which are 
so graphically described by Bruce, the Abys- 
sinian traveller :— 


‘«They scudded on the wings of the whirlwind 
over the plain—huge yellow shafts, with lofty 
heads, horizontally bent backwards, in the form of 
clouds ; and on more than one occasion camels 
were overthrown by them. It required little 
stretch of fancy to enter into the Arab’s super- 
stition. These sand-columns are supposed to be 
genii of the waste, which cannot be caught—a 
notion arising from the fitful movements of the 
wind-eddy that raises them,—and, as they advance, 
the pious Moslem stretches out his finger, ex- 
claiming, ‘Iron! O thou ill-omened one!’ ” 


Meccah was reached on the morning of the 
1lth September. The distance of the journey 
is estimated at about 260 miles. The excite- 
ment of the arrival, and the first impressions 
of the traveller, are thus described :— 


“* About 1 a.m. I was aroused by general excite- 
ment. ‘Meccah! Meccah!’ cried some voices. 
‘The Sanctuary! O the Sanctuary!’ exclaimed 
others ; and all burst into loud ‘ Labbayk,’ not 
unfrequently broken by sobs. I looked out from my 
litter, and saw by the light of the southern stars 
the dim outlines of a large city, a shade darker than 
the surrounding plain. We were passing over the 
last ridge by an artificial cut, called the Saniyat 
Kudaa. The ‘ winding path’ is flanked on both 
sides by watch-towers, which command the ‘ Darb 
el Maala,’ or road leading from the north into 
Meccah. Thence we passed into the Maabidah 
(northern suburb), where the Sherif’s palace is 
built. After this, on the left hand, came the de- 
serted abode of the Sherif bin Aun, now said to be 
a haunted house. Opposite to it lies the Jannat el 
Maala, the holy cemetery of Meccah. Thence, 
turning to the right, we entered the Sulaymaniyah 
or Afghan quarter. . i Fi 

‘* At the Sulaymaniyah we turned off the main 
road into a bye-way, and ascended by narrow 
lanes the rough heights of Jebel Hindi, upon which 
stands a small whitewashed and crenellated build- 
ing calleda ‘fort.’ Thence descending, we threaded 
dark streets, in places crowded with rude cots and 
dusky figures, and finally at 2 a.m. we found 
ourselves at the door of the boy Mohammed’s 
ec ae: 

“‘The boy Mohammed left me in the street, and 
having at last persuaded the sleepy and tired 
Indian porter, by violent kicks and testy answers 
to twenty cautious queries, to swing open the huge 
gate of his fortress, he rushed upstairs to embrace 
his mother. Aftera minute I heard the Zaghritah, 
or shill cry which in these lands welcomes the wan- 
derer home; the sound so gladdening to the 
returner sent a chill to the stranger's heart. 

“Presently the youth returned. His manner 
had changed from a boisterous and jaunty de- 
meanour to one of grave aud attentive courtesy 
—I had become his guest. He led me into the 
gloomy hall, seated me upon a large carpeted Mas- 
tabah, or platform, and told his ‘bara Miyan,’ the 
porter, to bring a light. Meanwhile a certain 
shuffling of slippered feet above mformed my 
hungry ears that the ‘ Kabirah,’ the lady of the 
house, was intent on hospitable toil. When the 


camels were unloaded appeared a dish of fine ver- 
micilli browned and powdered with loaf-sugar. The 
boy Mohammed, I, and Shaykh Nur lost no time 
in exerting our right hands; and truly, after our 





hungry journey, we found the ‘kunafah’ delicious. 
After the meal we procured cots from a neighbour- 
ing coffee-house, and lay down, weary, and anxious 
to snatch an hour or two of repose, for at dawn 
we should be expected to perform our ‘Tawaf el 
Kudun,’ or ‘ Circumambulation of Arrival,’ at the 
Haram. 

“ Searcely had the first smile of morning beamed 
upon the rugged head of Abu Kubays when we 
arose, bathed, and proceeded in our pilgrim garb 
to the Sanctuary. We entered by the Bab el 
Ziyadah, or principal northern door, descended two 
long flights of steps, traversed the cloister, and 
stood in sight of the Bait Allah. 

‘*There at last it lay, the bourn of my long and 
weary pilgrimage, realising the plans and hopes of 
many and many a year. The mirage medium of 
Fancy invested the huge catafalque and its gloomy 
pall with peculiar charms. There were no giant 
fragments of hoar antiquity as in Egypt, no remains 
of graceful and harmonious beauty as in Greece 
and Italy, no barbaric gorgeousness as in the 
buildings of India; yet the view was strange, 
unique, and how few have looked upon the cele- 
brated shrine! I may truly say that, of all the 
worshippers who clung weeping to the curtain, or 
who pressed their beating hearts to the stone, none 
felt for the moment a deeper emotion than did the 
Haji from'the far north.” 


We cannot follow Lieut. Burton in his 
detailed description of the holy places, and 
narrative of his devotions and observations 
there. The account of the Bait Ullah, or 
House of Allah—otherwise called Kaabah, 
cube, from its form—is given from Burck- 
hardt, to whose accuracy the author bears 
testimony. Illustrative notes are added, to 
connect or complete some points of Burck- 
hardt’s description. Of the Great Mosque, 
with its columns and courts and enclosures, 
a plan is presented. Burckhardt’s account of 
the Kaabah is as follows :— 


“‘Towards the middle of this area stands the 
Kaabah ; it is 115 paces from the north colon- 
nade, and 88 from the south. For this want of 
symmetry we may readily account, the Kaabah 
having existed prior to the mosque, which was 
built around it, and enlarged at different periods. 
The Kaabah is an oblong massive structure, 18 
paces in length, 14 in breadth, and from 35 to 
40 feet in height. It is constructed of the grey 
Mekka stone, in large blocks of different sizes 
joined together, in a very rough manner, with 
bad cement. It was entirely rebuilt, as it now 
stands, in A.D. 1627. é + sd 

‘“*The Kaabah stands upon a base two feet in 
height, which presents a sharp inclined plane. 
Its roof being flat, it has at a distance the appear- 
ance of a perfect cube. The only door which 
affords entrance, and which is opened but two or 
three times in the year, is on the north side and 
about seven feet above the ground.” 


Lieut. Burton points out here the mistake 
of Burckhardt, in which he has been followed 
by all our popular authors, the door being on 
the eastern side, and always called, in Arabic, 
Janib el Mashrik. The account of the famous 
Black Stone, or Hajar, is thus cited :— 

‘* At the north-east corner of the Kaabah, near 
the door, is the famous ‘Black Stone ;’ it forms a 
part of the sharp angle of the building, at four 
or five feet above the ground. It is an irregular 
oval, about seven inches in diameter, with an 
undulating surface, composed of about a dozen 
smaller stones of different sizes and shapes, well 
joined together with a small quantity of cement, 
and perfectly well smoothed ; it looks as if the 
whole had been broken into many pieces by a 
violent blow, and then united again. It is very 
difficult to determine accurately the quality of 
this stone, which has been worn to its present 
surface by the millions of touches and kisses it 
has received. It appeared to me like a lava, 
containing several small extraneous particles of a 





whitish and of a yellowish substance. Its colour 
is now a deep reddish brown, approaching to 
black. It is surrounded on all sides by a border 
composed of a substance which I took to be a close 
cement of pitch, and gravel of a similar, but not 
quite the same brownish colour. This border 
serves to support its detached pieces ; it is two or 
three inches in breath, and rises a little above the 
surface of the stone. Both the border and the 
stone itself are encircled by a siiver band, broader 
below than above, and on the two sides, with a 
considerable swelling below, as if a part of the 
stone were hidden under it. The lower part of the 
border is studded with silver nails.” 

In the notes on this description, an account 
is given of sume of the legends as to the 
origin of the stone. On visiting the Kaabah, 
Lieut. Burton performed rigidly, under the 
direction of his Mutawwif, or guide, all the 
necessary ceremonies, and repeated the prayers 
of the seven circuits of the holy place. 

‘* After each Taufah, or circuit, we being unable 
to kiss or even to touch the Black Stone, fronted 
towards it, raised our hands to our ears, exclaimed, 
‘In the name of Allah, and Allah is omnipotent!’ 
kissed our fingers, and resumed the ceremony of 
circumambulation, as before, + ith ‘ Allah, in thy 
belief,’ &c. At the conclusion of the Tawaf it 
was deemed advisable to attempt to kiss the stone. 
For a time I stood looking in despair at the 
swarming crowd of Bedouin and other pilgrims that 
besieged it. But the boy Mohammed was equal 
to the occasion. During our circuit he had dis- 
played a fiery zeal against heresy and schism, by 
fouly abusing every Persian in his path ; and the 
inopportune introduction of hard words into his 
prayers made the latter a strange patchwork ; as 
‘Ave Maria purissima—arrah, don’t ye be letting 
the pig at the pot—sanctissima,’ and so forth. He 
might, for instance, be repeating ‘and I take 
refuge with thee from ignominy in this world,’ 
when ‘O thou rejected one, son of the rejected!’ 


would be the interpolation addressed to some long- ' 


bearded Khorasani,—‘and in that to come—O 
hog and brother of a hoggess!’ And so he con- 
tinued till I wondered that no one dared to turn 
and rend him. After vainly addressing the pil- 
grims, of whom nothing could be seen but a mosaic 
of occiputs and shoulder-blades, the boy Moham- 
med collected about half-a-dozen stalwart Meccans, 
with whose assistance, by sheer strength, we 
wedged our way into the thin and light-legged 
crowd. The Bedouins turned round upon us like 
wild cats, but they had no daggers. The season 
being autumn, they had not swelled themselves 
with milk for six months; and they had become 
such living mummies, that I could have managed 
single-handed half-a-dozen of them. After thus 
reaching the stone, despite popular indignation, 
testified by impatient shouts, we monopolised the 
use of it for at least ten minutes. Whilst kissing 
it and rubbing hands and forehead upon it I 
narrowly observed it, and came away persuaded 
that it is a big aérolite.” 

The author’s curiosity being at length satis- 
fied as to the Kaabah and the Hajar, he went 
through the other forms and scenes of the 
pilgrimage; and minute descriptions are given 
of the ceremonies of the day of Arafat, of the 
day of victims, of the days of drying flesh, and 
other rites of strange, and some of them of 
revolting superstition. Of life at Meccah there 
was opportunity for some curious observations, 
the results of which are noted. But it was with 
no little thankfulness and delight that the 
traveller found himself safe under the protec: 
tion of the English consul at Jeddah. The 
personal narrative of his pilgrimage is one of 
the most remarkable books of travel of recent 
times. Apart from the account of the sacred 
cities, about which so little that is trustworthy 
has before been published, the notices of the 
Arab races, their ethnology, their language, 





their habits and customs, are full of in- 
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terest and value. The work is illustrated 
with coloured lithographed engravings from 
sketches by the author. 





The Vision and Creed of Piers Ploughman, 
edited from a Contemporary Manuscript, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
By Thomas Wright, M.A. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. J. Russell Smith. 

Tue Vision of Piers Ploughman is one of the 

most precious and interesting monuments of 

the English language and literature, and also 
of the social and political condition of the 
country during the fourteenth century. At 
this period the people, or the Commons, as dis- 
tinct from the nobles and the clergy, the Tiers 
Etat of England, was struggling into poli- 
tical existence. Against the tyranny of the 
barons and the extortions of the monks, there 
was gradually forming a spirit of resistance, 
sometimes breaking out in open insurrections, 
and always finding vent in ballads and legends 
that spread through the nation, and fostered 
the love of civil and religious freedom. That 
scenes of terrible violence occasionally oc- 
curred under the sense of deep oppression is 
not surprising, and speeches and writings de- 
.scriptive of the wrongs of the people, found 
everywhere eager listeners and readers. Sati- 
rical poems and songs made by the learned 
appeared in rude translations, and the follow- 
ers of Wycliffe and the Lollards by their 
preaching spread the spirit of inquiry, and 
deepened the hostility to the monks, and to 
al’ oppressors and spoliators of the people. 
It was while this was the temper of the nation 
that the Vision of Piers Ploughman was writ- 
ten. Its author is not certainly known, but 
its time of composition can, by internal evi- 
dence, be fixed at about the year 1362. On 
this, and on all matters bearing upon the 
origin and object of the poem, Mr. Wright’s 
historical introduction givesampleinformation: 


‘*The Vision of Piers Ploughman appears to 
have continued to enjoy a wide popularity down 
to the middle of the fifteenth century. We hear 
nothing of it from that period to the middle of the 
sixteenth, when it was printed by the reformers, 
and received with so much favour, that no less than 
three editions, or rather three impressions, are said 
to have been sold in the course of one year. 
Another edition was printed at the beginning of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and it appears to 
have been much read in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, and even at the beginning of the 
seventeenth. The name of Piers Ploughman is 
not uncommon in the political tracts of that period. 

“The Poem of Piers Ploughman is peculiarly a 
national work. It is the most remarkable monu- 
ment of the public spirit of our forefathers in the 
middle, or, as they are often termed, dark ages. It 
is a pure specimen of the English language at a 
period when it had sustained few of the corrup- 
tions which have disfigured it since we have had 
writers of ‘Grammars ;’ and in it we may study 
with advantage many of the difficulties of the 
language which these writers have misunderstood. 
It is, moreover, the finest example left of the kind 
of versification which was purely English, inasmuch 
as it had been the only one in use among our 
Anglo-Saxon progenitors, in common with the other 


. people of the North. To many readers it will be 


perhaps necessary to explain that rhyming verse 
was not in use among the Anglo-Saxons. In place 
of rhyme, they had a system of verse of which the 
characteristic was a very regular alliteration, so 
arranged that, in every couplet, there should be 
two principal words in the first line beginning with 
the same letter, which letter must also be the initial 
of the first word on which the stress of the voice 
falls in the second line.” 





The historical introduction presents an 
analysis of the poem, with explanations of the 
series of allegories or visions of which it is 
composed. Some account is also given of the 
Latin poems against the monks, ascribed to 
Walter Mapes, and of the political songs of 
the reigns of the first three Edwards, which 

repared the popular mind for this poem. 
The manuscript from which the text is printed 
isin Trinity College, Cambridge, and is sup- 
posed to be one of the oldest extant. There 
are now known about twenty manuscripts 
which may be safely referred to the four- 
teenth century. Mr. Wright gives satisfac- 
tory reasons for following that on which his 
text is chiefly based; and also for the form 
and the mode of his printed version. The 
notes and glossary will be acceptable to those 
who are not familiar with early English lite- 
rature. Of the Creed of Piers Ploughman, 
Mr. Wright gives the following account :— 


‘Tn this latter poem, which was undoubtedly 
written by a Wycliffite, Piers Ploughman is no 
longer an allegorical personage—he is the simple 
representative of the peasant rising up to judge and 
act for himself—the English sans-culotte of the 
fourteenth century, if we may be allowed the compa- 
rison. When it was written, a period of great 
excitement had passed since the age of Langlande, 
the reputed author of the Vision—a period charac- 
terized by the turbulence of the peasantry—which 
had witnessed in France the fearful insurrection of 
the Jacquerie, and in England the rebellion of Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw. 

“In Piers Ploughman’s Creed it is the church 
simply and not the state, which is the object of 
attack. The clergy—and more particularly the 
monks—are accused of having falsified religion, 
and of being actaated solely by worldly passions— 
pride, covetousness, self-love. The writer, placing 
himself in the position of one who hag just learnt 
the first grounds of religious knowledge, is anxious 
to find a person capable of instructing him in his 
creed, and with this object he addresses himself 
to the different orders of friars. He applies first 
to the Minorites, who abuse the Carmelites, and 
pride themselves in their own holiness. Dis- 
gusted with their jealousies and self-sufficiency, the 
inquirer seeks the Preachers, or Dominicans ; 
amid their stately buildings, and under their sleek 
and well filled skins, he finds the same want of 
Christian charity ; their pride drives him to the 
order of St. Austin. The Austin Friars, as well 
as the Carmelites, will only instruct him for 
money, and shocked at their covetousness, he 
continues his wanderings, until at last he meets 
with a poor Ploughman, in whom he finds the 
charity and knowledge after which he has been 
seeking. The Ploughman enters into a bitter at- 
tack on the vices of all the four orders of friars : 
he describes their spirit of persecution, exemplified 
in the case of Wycliffe and others, and their 
simony ; speaks of Wycliffe and Walter Brute as 
preachers of the truth; and finishes by teaching 
the inquirer his simple creed. 

‘The creed of Piers Ploughman was written by 
one who approved the opinions of Wycliffe, and it 
seems to have been carefully proscribed. There 
does not appear to exist any manuscript older than 
the first printed edition.” 


There are only two old manuscripts of the 
Creed known to be extant, one in the British 
Museum, and the other in the library of 
Trinity College. Cambridge, both of them on 
paper, and evidently copied from printed 
editions. The first printed edition of the 
Vision was that of Robert Crowley, in 1550, 
and in 1553 the earliest copy of the Creed was 
printed by Reynold Wolfe. Mr. Wright 
gives an account of the various printed editions 
of both works. They were books that did 
good service in their time, and their reappear- 
ance in ourday not merely gratifies antiquarian 





curiosity, but is interesting for the light they 
throw on the past history of our country. 
The edition of Dr. Whitaker, published in 
1813, in black letter, by which the Vision has 
been chiefly known to the learned, is arare and 
expensive work. In the thirteen years that 
have passed since the first edition of the 
resent text was published by the late Mr. 

ickering, our old literature and history has 
been more studied, and we trust that a large 
circle of readers will be prepared to welcome 
this cheaper and carefully revised reprint, 
tein y so competent an editor as Mr. 

right. 








The Gospel in Ezekiel illustrated in a Series 
of Discourses. By the Rev. Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D. <A. and C. Black. 

Since Dr. Chalmers, no Scottish divine has 

produced sermons more eloquent and impres- 

sive than those contained in this volume. Dr. 

Guthrie bears the reputation of being the 

most remarkable preacher of the time in his 

own country, and his occasional appearances 
in the metropolis have justified the character 
that he bears as a pulpit orator. As was the 
case with Dr. Chalmers, the graces and the 
arts of rhetoric are wanting, but the effect 
shows how secondary these are to the fervour 
and the genius of true eloquence. Dr. Guthrie 
excels neither in exposition nor in argument, 
but in earnestness of appeal, enforced by apt, 
varied, and striking asteatiena As it is 
the style rather than the subject of the present 
volume that comes within the range of our 
critical notice, although hardly fair to the 
author, we must quote passages which are 
only incidental to the matter of the discourses. 

Yet two or three detached extracts will show 

the reader that this book is different from the 

ordinary —_ style, which has rendered ‘a 

sermon’ almost a synonym for any composition 

which is dull, formal, and unattractive. 

Speaking of the certainty of the Divine 

promises from the fulfilment of former pro- 

phecies, and from the constancy of the laws 
of nature, Dr. Guthrie says :— 

“We ask Nature to say, whether her God, 
who is our God, is true to his word? whether he 
ever says, and fails to do? By the voices of the 
sun, the stars, the hills, the valleys, the streams, 
the cataracts, the rolling thunders, and the roaring 
sea, she returns a majestic answer—it is an echo of 
the text. Spring comes with infant nature waking 
in her arms ; Summer comes bedecked with a robe 
of flowers ; Autumn comes with her swarthy brow, 
crowned with vines, and on her back the sheaves 
of corn; old Winter comes with his shivering 
limbs, and frozen locks, and hoary head ;—and 
these four witnesses—each laying one hand on the 
broad table of nature, and, lifting the other to 
heaven—swear by Him that liveth for ever and 
ever, that all which God hath said, God will do. 


‘The ‘voice of every storm that, like an angry 
child, weeps and cries itself asleep—the voice 
of every shower that has been followed by sun- 
shine—the hoarse voice of ocean breaking in im- 
potent rage against its ancient bounds—the voice 
of the seasons as they have marched to the music of 
the spheres in unbroken succession over the earth— 
the scream of the satyr in Babylon’s empty halls— 
the song of the fisherman, who spreads his net 
on the rocks, and shoots it through the waters 
where Tyre once satin the pride of an ocean queen 
—the fierce shout of the Bedouin as he careers in 
freedom over his desert sands—the wail and weep- 
ing of the wandering Jew over the ruins of Zion— 
in all these I hear the echo of this voice of God, 
‘I the Lord have spoken, and I will do it.” These 
words are written on every Hebrew forehead. The 
Jew bartering his beads with naked savages—beard- 
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ing the Turk in the capital of Mohammedan power— 
braving in his furs the rigour of Russian winters— 
overreaching in China the inhabitants of the Celes- 
tial Empire—in Golconda buying diamonds—in 
our metropolis of the commercial world standing 
highest among her merchant prices—the Hebrew 
everywhere, and yet everywhere without a country ; 
with a religion, but without a temple ; with wealth, 
but without honour; with ancient pedigree, but 
without ancestral possessions; with no land to 
fight for, nor altars to defend, nor patrimonial 
fields to cultivate ; with children, and yet no child 
sitting under the trees that his grandsire planted ; 
but all floating about over the world like scattered 
fragments of a wreck upon the bosom of the ocean 
—he is a living evidence, that what the Lord hath 
spoken the Lord will do.” 


In another discourse the analogies of natural 
and of religious faith are illustrated :— 


** Faith is the soul and life of friendship. What 
is a friend, but one whom I can trust, one who, I 
believe, will mingle his tears with mine, and whose 
support I reckon on when my back is at the wall ? 
Without faith in each other’s friendship, kindness, 
and honesty, this world would be turned into a 
Bedouin desert ; men would become Ishmaelites ;— 
my hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
againstme. Faith is the marriage-tie ; the guardian 
angel of conjugal felicity ; the jewelled zone that 
binds society together; the power, mightier than 
steam, or wind, or water, that moves all the 
wheels of commerce. Unless man could trust his 
fellow-man, business would come to a dead stand ; 
the whole machinery of the world would stop ; our 
busy streets would bear crops of grass; and, though 
winds blew and tides flowed as before, rotting ships 
would fall to pieces in our silent and deserted 
harbours. 

“* Leaving the busy city for rural scenes, or set- 
ting your foot on board ship, and pushing out 
upon the heaving ocean, you find faith ploughing 
the fields of both—faith in the laws of nature, in 
the ordinances of Providence. When the air has 
still a frosty breath, and, although cleared of 
winter snow, the earth is cold, and—looks dead as 
a corpse disrobed of its shroud—it shows neither 
flower nor leaf, nor sign of life, the husbandman, 
notwithstanding, yokes his team and drives the 
ploughshare through its breast. With confidence 
in his step, liberality in his hand, and hope in his 
eye, he scatters the seed far and wide on the bosom 
of the und. He is a believer; a believer in 
Providence—in the laws and procession of the 
seasons. He has faith; not saving faith indeed, 
but still true faith. He believes that out of these 
frosty skies gentle zephyrs shall blow, and soft 
showers shall fall, and summer beams shall shine ; 
and, looking along the vista of time, he sees golden 
corn waving thick upon these empty fields, and 
hears in this silent scene the joy of light hearts 
ringing in the laugh and song of the reapers. His 
ploughing and his sowing are acts of genuine faith ; 
and, as he strides across the field with his sowing 
sheet around him, he is an example of one, who, 
with his eye as well as his foot on earth, ‘ Walks 
by faith, not by sight.’ 

**Then again, sailing as much as sowing is an 
act of faith. In this rough and weather-beaten 
mariner, on board whose ship we are dashing 
through the thick gloom of a starless night, and 
over the waves of a pathless ocean, I see faith 
standing at the helm. That man has faith in the 
needle ; and believing that the heart of an angel is 
not more true to God than this needle to the north, 
he presses forward over the watery waste in a 
voyage, that may with perfect truth be called a 

of faith. 

** Would to God we had as strong a faith in our 
Bible! What we want divine grace to do, is not 
80 much to give us faith, as to give to the principle 
or faculty of faith, which we have by nature, 
a right, holy, heavenward direction ; to convert it 
into faith in things eternal.” 

Dr. Guthrie’s exertions in the cause of edu- 
cation and other schemes for the elevation 
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and improvement of the people, have given 
him a Nigh name among the philanthropists 
of our time, and the present volume attests his 
earnestness and eloquence as a preacher. 








The Lady of Fashion. By the Author of 
“The History of a Flirt.” 3 vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. 


Tuis is a most readable and entertaining, 
and may be a very useful novel. It describes 
the frivolity and displays the vanity of a life 
of mere fashion and worldliness. The heroine 
appears at the beginning of the story as Lady 
Crookstone, the widow of a poor peer, the 
admired of fashionable society during the 
season at Brighton. Hugh Barnardiston, the 
only son and heir of a rich old Sussex family, 
whose ancestors came in with the Conquest, 
tired of the monotony of rural life and the 
domestic circle, is at Brighton seeking amuse- 
ment. He sees and is smitten by the young 
widow. The commotion that the gay beauty 
makes in the quiet manor-house and neigh- 
bourhood is amusingly described, and also 
the recovery from the frivolous mania with 
which for a time the old-fashioned families 
were infected. The vain attempts of the 
young wife to come to an understanding with 
the father and mother of her husband, and 
to gain over him and them to her ways, 
occupy most of the second volume, and _be- 
come a little tedious in the narration. Her 
end was avery melancholy one. In the midst 
of her light-hearted gaiety, she is struck with 
fatal disease, and the following is the account 
of her closing hours. One of her last freaks 
had been the getting-up of private theatricals, 
to the great annoyance of the old people, and 
after much opposition from her husband. She 
always managed, however, to have her own 
way. In her illness her mind was still full of 
the theatre :— 


‘** Hugh, dear, I should like to be carried to- 
morrow, to visit my pretty theatre.’ 

‘* € My dearest Caroline, impossible !’ 

‘**T shall be better to-morrow, and the change 
will do me good. You can take me, for I am as 
light as gossamer now. I want to look at it before 
my friends return. We must get up that thing 
with Cora in it—I can’t remember the name—I 
don’t remember anything—but we must have it.’ 

‘** When you are better, we will talk of it, 
Caroline.’ 

** «Don’t be violent, Hugh—you are so violent.’ 

** * Nay, myown, I am only anxious to have you 
quiet, till you can move safely.’ 

‘Lady Caroline never could bear contradiction 
from ‘Mr. Hugh.’ She endeavoured to rise in her 
bed, but not a limb would perform its office. 
What was the matter with her? Was she para- 
lysed? She was determined to rise, to prove she 
was really reviving, and could be carried to her 
theatre the following day ; but the second effort 
failed, and she became alarmed. 

“«* Hugh, am I dying?’ 

***€No, my love, not dying, but you are very 
weak.’ 

“ *T wish Julia Hayes was here! Iwant Julia 
Hayes!’ 

“Lady Caroline’s exertion of body, and ex- 
citement of mind, even upon such trivial matters, 
was too powerful. A relapse took place, and the 
family were obliged to summon Dr. Winthrop to 
pass the night at Barnardiston. Her ladyship 
could not be calmed. She called, in delirium, 
upon her husband to learn his part, and she kept 
reciting passages from her own character as 
Juliana with fearful rapidity. The theatre en- 
grossed her whole attention. Only let it be well 


lighted up, and let no one send excuses, and all 
Those Hayleys had troubled her, 


would be well! 





but she could procure assistance from the London 
theatres to fill their places. There must be no 
failure, and the papers would report them well, 
Her mind was fixed upon a triumph, and she 
must achieve it. 

* Alas! there was no triumph but for Death, 
His cold grasp seized his beauteous prey, and 
compelled her to follow him from every living 
object, and from every anticipated pleasure. The 
next morning proclaimed the eternal departure of 
Lady Caroline from the home she never valued, 
and the world which she truly worshipped. 

‘Hugh Barnardiston became inconsolable.” 


Silly Hugh!—we do not mean for being 
inconsolable, but for buying his experience of 
life so dearly. As he has many good points, 
and has gained the compassion of the reader, 
it is pleasant to find that at the end of the 
as te is united to a sensible and suitable 
wife, one of the six daughters of his neighbour 
Admiral Hayes. The old Admiral, and his 
wife and family, furnish capital variety of 
character ; and the love affairs of his ‘ hoddy- 
doddies,’ as he called his girls, form good epi- 
sodes in the story. On one occasion, when 
the old sailor was upset by what he thought 
a foolish business with one of his girls, when 
they were at Hastings, he found consolation 
in talking the matter over with old Mr. Bar. 
nardiston, who could sympathise with him in 
domestic troubles :— 

‘* Admiral Hayes poured his complaints into 
the ear of the elder Mr. Barnardiston, who listened 
and joined issue with his discomfiture. It was 
decided between the two chiefs of ancient houses, 
that marriage was the greatest nuisance that could 
enter into a family. In the olden time, things 
were better arranged, and decently conducted— 
but in later days, the extravagance of some people, 
and the stupid nonsense of others, made the whole 
business an abomination. The Admiral declared 
if any simpleton came to. him about a third hoddy- 
doddy, he would order him out of the house. When 
the gentlemen had discharged their thoughts upon 
matrimony, they went arm-in-arm to join the 
throng on the promenade.” 


He also wrote to Hugh, his future son-in- 
law, a characteristic letter :— 


‘“My Dear Friend,—The deuce is in women, 
for I cannot make them out. Patty has been 
looking as if the furies were pursuing her for some 
weeks, because Lesley had nothing to do, and 
their engagement was considered madness. So it 
was. If ever there was profound mischief and 
madness, it is two feather-headed things wishing 
to marry upon nothing, because, forsooth, they are 
in love. If Lesley could get an appointment, 
however distant, she was to be the happiest creature 
upon earth. She would patiently endure absence, 
and smile at grief. Lord Wilmot has named 
Lesley to an excellent situation in India, and 
ordered him out directly. Why, in two years he 
may send for his wife, if he is saving! And what 
is two years? I waited five years for Mary 
Hayes. If you will believe me, Patty is unfit to 
be seen, with her eyes swelled out of her head with 
crying, and her voice as hoarse as a raven. If I 
had known she would have sprung such a leak as 
this, I would have pumped all hands long ago, and 
carried her far away to repair. Some are pleased, 
and some are very sorry. I am among the former. 

‘*I write you this intelligence to stop any 
further kind efforts on your part in this foolish 
affair. If you wish to know how Lesley looks in 
the matter, I can answer you : he looks extremely. 
like a fool. . 

‘With kind regards to my old friends, believe 
me, yours truly, “Wituram Hayes.” 


This difficulty is very properly got over for 
the time by lake pe ped with the 
urpose of sending for Patty as soon as he 
led the means of supporting her in comfort. 
Another daughter is married, and has her 
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trials, which she overcomes by her prudent 
conduct. The eldest Miss Hayes becomes the 
successor of Lady Caroline at Barnardiston 
Hall. The impetuous but warm-hearted Ad- 
miral, his sensible and gentle wife, and their 
good-humoured, unaffected girls, are the most 
pleasing personages in the tale. Some of the 
scenes at Hastings and Brighton are amus- 
ingly sketched, and may be witnessed any 
season at these watering-places. 





Memoirs of Celebrated Characters. By Al- 
phonse de Lamartine. Vol. III. Bentley. 
In M. Lamartine’s gallery of historical por- 
traits have already appeared sketches of Nel- 
son, Héloise, Columbus, Bernard Palissy, 
Roostan, Cicero, Socrates, Jacquard, Joan 
d’Arc, Cromwell, Homer, Guttenberg, Féné- 
lon. The present volume has William Tell, 
Madame de Sévigné, Milton, Antar, and Bos- 
suet. This wide range of biography is suited 
to the author’s peculiar genius, as well as to 
the object directly proposed in the work. 
M. Lamartine lacks some of the first requi- 
sites for being a historian. His fervid imagi- 
nation and florid eloquence would not alone 
disqualify him; but he is incapable of the 
laborious research necessary for collecting 
materials, and of severe self-restraint in de- 
scribing events and characters. He says him- 
self that he wishes “‘to regard history, not 
as a study, but as a conversation; not a sci- 
ence, but a drama; not depending on mere 
memory, but bound up with our inmost feel- 
ings.” His ambition is ‘‘to elevate the people 
by bringing them in contact with those great 
and virtuous men—those master-spirits, he- 
roes, martyrs, sages, philosophers, poets, and 
artists, who, in their lives or in their works, 
have thrown their blood, their toil, their soul, 
their love, their patriotism, their inspiration, 
or their thoughts, into that common fund of 
ews. disinterestedness, devotion to their 
ellows, genius, piety, and generosity, which 
makes the glory and the boast of the species.” 
With this generous purpose of popular in- 
struction, typical examples of humanity in 
varied aspects are selected, the choice being 
determined greatly by the tastes and sym- 
pathies of the author. The first of the new 
sketches is William Tell, of whom so little is 
known that it can only by courtesy be called 
a biographical memoir. ‘But this is of little 
moment to Lamartine, who has written the 
life of Homer with as circumstantial boldness 
as if he had lived in the last century. What 
history has left untold about Tell is supplied 
by tradition, and by the poetry of Schiller. 

ad the Parisians known nothing of the story 
except from the opera of Rossini, it would 
have been all the same for Lamartine’s pur- 
pose. He describes in glowing language the 
scenery and the people of the Alps, their love 
of freedom, and the story of their insurrec- 
tion against Austrian despotism :— 


‘*Providence seems to delight in providing for 
every free community, as the founder of their in- 
dependence, a fabulous or actual hero, conformable 
to the local situation, manners, and character of 
each particular race. To a rustic, pastoral people 
like the Swiss, is given for their liberator a noble 
peasant; to a proud, aspiring race such as the 
Americans, anhonest soldier. Two distinct symbols, 
standing erect by the cradles of the two modern 
liberties of the world, to personify their opposite 
natures : on the one hand Zell, with his arrow and 
the apple; on the other, Washington, with his 
sword and the law.” 


As in the description of Swiss scenery and 


life, so in that of Arabia and the Arabs, in 
the sketch of Antar, the author gives the 
results of his own observation and travels. 
The account of the desert and its inhabitants 
is a beautiful sketch, full of truth and of 
poetry. ‘‘ The Arabs, those 

‘eternal navigators of the sea of sand, have 
contracted by similarity of manners, by contem- 
plation of the same scenes, by inhabiting the same 
spaces, and by the constant movement of the same 
steps over similar sites, a personal character analo- 
gous to the character of the desert: religious as 
the infinity that surrounds them, free as the 
expanse open to their view ; roving as the horse, 
the camel, or the herd of cattle, which carries or 
follows them ; hospitable as the open tent to the 
traveller bewilderedin those vast solitudes ; intrepid, 
as becomes men who owe their safety to the 
strength of their own arms, and who are ever 
compelled to be on the watch to defend their wives, 
their children, their springs of fresh water, and their 
pasture-lands from the sudden incursions of other 
tribes, fierce, unsettled, and wandering like them- 
selves. They are habitually grave and silent as 
the waste that surrounds them, but sometimes 
loquacious and communicative as men who meet 
with men in a hurried, casual interview, and who 
hasten to exchange mutual inquiries and to impart 
reciprocal information. They are as contemplative 
and poetical as the nights, the days, the stars, the 
boundless horizons which are invariably before 
them. Finally, they are relaters of stories, long 
as the slowly-progressing, unemployed hours, 
which can only be filled up by marvellous recita- 
tions, while they sit under the shelter of the tent 
or round the margin of the well or spring, to 
beguile the heavy march of time.” 

Antar is the great hero of the Homeric 
poems of the desert. He is at once warrior, 
orator, bard, lover, the subject and the author 
of the romance that bears his name :— 

“This noble composition, often rising to an 
equality with Homer, Virgil, and Tasso, in many 
of its essential components, is recited to this day 
under the tents of the wandering tribes in the 
deserts of Damascus, Aleppo, and Bagdad, through- 
out the long night-watches of the camel-drivers, or 
during the halts of the caravans.” 

In the memoir of Bossuet, the author is 
within historical bounds, and of his life and 
his times a most admirable sketch is given. 
At the close he gives the following summary 
of his character :— 

“That memory is august, but not without re- 
proach. There were two distinct elements in the 
composition of Bossuet, the man and his talent. 
The latter was incomparable, but the mortal was 
inferior to his endowments: he had a correct but 
violent will, a great but tyrannic genius: his 
absolute, imperious character was not only that of 
an exalted apostle, but also of an inexorable judge. 
There are tears in history which bear eternal wit- 
ness against him ; he brought war into the world, 
and not peace ; a never-ending contest is linked 
with his memory, and will disturb it even in the 
tomb. He did some good to religion, none to 
humanity ; but he reflected immeasurable glory on 
his country: the reputation of his talent followed 
and increased amongst the admirers of human in- 
tellect: it belongs not to his works, but to the man 
himself. 

‘‘His natural philosophy was limited by the 
dogmatic spirit with which he systematically con- 
templated the universe. He was more of a theo- 
logian than a philosopher. The religious quarrels 
in which he consumed his life have grown old, and 
distance makes them gradually fade from the eyes 
of posterity. His ‘ Universal History’ is only a 
play of genius; his controversies, nothing but an 
outburst of language, of which, after the lapse of 
two centuries, we can no longer understand the 
meaning. Quietism and Jansenism, those subtle- 
ties of the maxims of the Gallican church, are re- 
duced to cold ashes, which no words of the prophet 





L can ever again rekindle. 








‘‘The letters to his nuns, the conferences with 
the synods of Meaux, the sermons preached upon 
retirements to the cloister, the funeral orations of 
several queens, princesses, or of courtly friends,— 
more or less worthy of this overpowering voice,— 
are no longer, from their subject, anything be- 
yond high-sounding witnesses of the insignificance 
of those names which have died with their pane- 

ist. All is momentary and accidental in the 
occupations of this long life, and nothing except 
the eloquence is born of nature, and calculated to 
survive as an enduring monument to future ages. 

“<But Bossuet is in fact his own monument. 
His nature was so exalted that it has survived, 
and will eternally survive, his works: it was the 
reflected grandeur of God, not his own. His was 
the most flowing, the most imaginative, the loftiest, 
and the most persuasive eloquence with which 
Providence has ever gifted the lips of man.” 


As an instance of Lamartine’s carelessness 
or exaggeration as to facts, speaking of Bos- 
suet’s eloquence as compared with that of 
Bourdaloue and of Masillon, he says— 


‘*Madame de Sévigné, who has transmitted 
with so much grace the whisperings of one age to 
another, and whose work may be regarded as the 
ever-enduring gossip of posterity, speaks inces- 
santly, in her Letters, of the harangues of Bour- 
daloue, but never, in a single instance, alludes to 
the discourses of Bossuet.” 


A few pages on, after describing Bossuet’s 
famous sermon on the retirement of Made- 
moiselle de la Valliére, he says— 


‘*This discourse of Bossuet was a scene rather 
than a simple oration, and so thoroughly dramatic, 
that Madame de Sévigné, in the light gossiping 
style of thetime, wrote, that mere words could not 
sufficiently characterize it.” 


The memoir of Madame de Sévigné is one 
of the best things that Lamartine has written. 
Some pleasant autobiographical notices are 
introduced, which help to explain the genial 
sympathy and deep feeling manifested in this 

art of the volume. It was in the Letters of 
Madame de Sévigné that he first learned to 
read :— 


**A mother, educated amidst the elegant refine- 
ments of a court, but banished after early youth by 
mediocrity of fortune into a country retirement 
similar to the ‘Rochers’ of Madame de Sévigné, 
found in that authoress, besides many analogies of 
thought and feeling, all the recollections of the 
aristocratic world she had frequented,—a fund of 
contemplation applicable to the rural solitude she 
inhabited with her children, and to all the pious 
emotions of her own maternal heart i 
to shelter its nest from the storms of life. This 
volume, every page of which was so continually 
studied, always reposed upon the time-worn 
stone mantel-piece ; and when our attention to 
the lessons which we studied beneath the shade 
of our garden-trees and repeated at our mother’s 
knee merited approbation, we were rewarded 
by having read aloud to us a few of the letters 
most suited to our age and comprehension. 
The chief favourites were those in which the mother 
speaks to her daughter of her woods, her avenue, 
her dog, her nightingales, her religion, her pious 
meditations upon the sunset beheld from the 
terrace of Livry, of her kind uncle the Abbé de 
Coulanges, and of her friends and neighbours, 
whose visits interrupted her evening reveries and 
her gardening occupations. We were as inti- 
mately acquainted with the footpaths of Les 
Rochers and the parterres of Livry as with those 
of our own little domain. Thus these places and 
these impressions fixed themselves indelibly in our 
imaginations at ten years of age; and we beheld in 
the mother we heard of but the counterpart of our 
own, and in the children, little more than a 
reflection of ourselves. Since that period the book 
ceased to command my attention: it contained a 
tenderness of feeling sufficient for any age, but not 
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enough of passionate warmth to satisfy the ardour 
of my youth.” 


M. Lamartine then relates how, long after, 
while hunting in the forests of Upper Bur- 
gundy, he came accidentally upon the ve 
scene of the imaginations of his childhood, 
and how he remained at the chateau long 
enough to take sketches for the glowing 
picture which now illustrates the memoir of 
its former owner. Of the characteristics of 
the Letters which have made them so cele- 
brated he gives this account, explaining how 
the correspondence passed from the region of 
domestic or family literature to assume na- 
tional and historical interest :— 

‘This woman, speaking from the solitude of her 
insignificant habitation at ‘Les Rochers,’ has 
become the echo ofa reign. It is this fact which 
renders the correspondence of Madame de Sévigné, 
no matter how familiar the style, essentially his- 
torical ; it is this which renders her book, written 
by one ever listening at the gates of a court, emi- 
nently aristocratic; and the peruser, in order to 
be pleased with it, must have been born in, or asso- 
ciated with, the highest ranks of the elevated circle 
to which it makes so many allusions, —allusions 
which would be incomprehensible save to those 
who have some knowledge of the language, half- 
uttered phrases, and mysterious peculiarities of the 
court. For this reason, therefore, this book, 
although eminently national, will never become 
generally popular. If Madame de Sévigné, instead 
of being a woman of high birth, writing for cour- 
tiers, had been a tender mother, subsisting in an 
ordinary condition of life, and writing for a family 
of humble rank, her work, more intelligible, ac- 
cessible, and sympathetic to all classes endowed 
with feeling, would form not only the delight of 
the more refined world, but would become the 
manual of every family, the diapason of the human 
heart. 2 - < 

**A woman dwelling concealed in the Rue des 
Tournelles, orin her retirement of ‘theRocks,’ writes 
unconsciously with the pen of a fashionable secre- 
tary, whilst Saint-Simon holds that of a court 
Tacitus in the anteehamber of the Dauphin. Sin- 

lar destiny of a reign, fortunate in all points, to 

ve been recorded more minutely in private com- 
munications than in its public annals; first by a 
mother endeavouring to amuse her daughter, and 
afterwards by a courtier seeking to stigmatize his 
rivals. Voltaire, in his ‘History of the Age of 
Louis XIV.,’ is less circumstantial than either of 
these echoes, We may affirm that the propitious 
circumstance of possessing two such involuntary 
historians as an impassioned mother like Madame 
de Sévigné, and a violent satirist like Saint-Simon, 
has contributed much to the fame and. interest of 
this illustrious epoch. The private correspondence 
of Madame de Sévigné became at once a chro- 
nicle of France, surpassing all others in ‘its 
sketches, its varied impressions, its anecdotes, its 
portraits, its private information, its significant 
phases, its reserves and revelations, its approbation 
and censure. It also depicts with the vivid pencil 
of reality the events, the men, the women, the 
glories, the disgraces and the reverses of the age ; 
each page contains an ineffaceable impression of 
the period, executed by the hand of a woman. It 
is a family picture of the seventeenth century, 
drawn forth from the dust of the Chateau de Gri- 
gnan, and bestowed upon posterity to the latest 
generation.” 

The memoir of Milton has already appeared 
in the second edition of the two former vo- 
lumes of the work, as noticed by us at the 
time of publication (‘ Lit. Gaz.,’ 1854, -p.1088). 
We pointed out then some of the strange 
blunders in the story of Milton’s life, and the 
stranger opinions as to his writings. Milton 
is quite above Lamartine’s comprehension. 
What can we say to a man who thinks that 
‘a single scene of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ re- 
veals more soul, and draws more tears, than 








the whole of ‘ Paradise Lost’” !—or, again, 
when he says, ‘ The versification alone re- 
deems the inanity of the fable. It recalls, 
even in the rhythm, Homer, Virgil, and 
Racine”! And, once more, he tells us that 
“the ‘Henriade’ is superannuated, and the 
‘Paradise Lost’ has become the monument of 
a library.” But, though unable to understand 
his poem, Lamartine does justice to the noble 
epic of Milton’s life, and speaks with venera- 
tion of his virtues and his patriotism. 








NOTICES. 


Passages selected from the Writings of Thomas 
Carlyle. With a Biographical Memoir. By 
Thomas Ballantyne. Chapman and Hall. 

TuE admirers of Mr. Carlyle who may not possess 

his complete works, will in this volume find a 

selection of the best and most characteristic pas- 

sages. They are arranged under the following 
heads :—Cromwell, French Revolution, Religions, 

The Gospel of Labour, Political, Historical, Social 

Reform, Literature and Journalism; and the essay 

on Jean Paul Richter, one of his earliest writings, 

published in 1830, is given entire. A biographical 
memoir is prefixed, with descriptive and critical 
notices of Mr. Carlyle’s different writings and 
literary labours. The ‘ Life of John Sterling,’ in 

1851, is the latest of his published works, and 

many are looking forward with curious expectation 

to the Life of Frederick the Great of Prussia, on 
which he has been engaged for several years past. 

Carlyle is now in his sixty-first year. His first 

appearance in the literary world was in the ‘ London 

Magazine’ in 1823, where was printed the first 

part of his ‘ Life of Schiller.’ In 1824 he translated 

Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ In 1825, the ‘ Life 

of Schiller,’ recast and enlarged, was published in 

a separate form. The highest praise of this work, 

and greatest encouragement to its author, was the 

translation of the book into German, with a lauda- 
tory preface by Goethe himself. From this time 

Mr. Carlyle embraced literature as his profession, 

and frequent contributions from his pen appeared 

in various periodical journals. The ‘ Sartor Resar- 
tus’ first appeared in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ Other 
writings in periodicals have since been coilected 
and published under the title of Miscellanies. His 
book on ‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship’ was presented 
to the public in the shape of lectures. Three other 
courses he delivered in London, but they were not 
published. In 1837 the ‘French Revolution’ ap- 
peared ; in 1838, ‘Sartor Resartus ;’ in 1839, ‘Chart- 

ism;’ in 1843, ‘ Past and Present ;’ and in 1845, 

his greatest work, ‘ Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and 

Speeches, with LElucidations.’ The Latter-Day 

Pamphlets, though not much attended to four or 

five years ago, discuss in forcible style some of 

the questions that have since assumed greater im- 

portance in the public view. Red-tapeism, Down- 

ing-street, Stump Oratory, and other topics, the 
treatment of which was regarded at the time as 
very wild and incoherent, have since been terribly 
brought home by the calamities of the commence- 
ment of the present war. Carlyle’s warnings were 
delivered too soon, and were unheeded. When 
such a man fails to fix public attention on political 
abuses and social evils, it is to be feared that na- 
tional wisdom can only be acquired through national 
disasters. Mr. Ballantyne, the compiler of the 
present volume, is an ardent admirer of Mr. Carlyle, 
whom he terms ‘‘ the most original thinker of the 
present age.” He may be so, but we cannot ad- 
mire his being a freethinker on matters where the 

wise and the good do not consider originality a 

merit. 


The Emperor's Vigil, and the Waves and the War. 
By Ernest Jones, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-law. Routledge and Co. 

To the cool, calculating, and unpatriotic specula- 

tions of Mr. Cobden’s pamphlet, ‘ What next? and 

next?’ a better reply could not be given than one 
of the poems in this little volume by Ernest Jones, 
entitled Prayer for Peace. War is a calamity, 





but there arecalamities worse than war, and neither 
poet nor patriot will pray for ‘‘ peace at any price.” 
We quote some of the lines of the Prayer for 
Peace :— 


“ God of Battles! give us peace! 
Not the peace of beaten slaves; 
Not the truce that Mammon craves, 
Wavering, frail and insecure, 
Such as despots bid endure— 
Smouldering lull that gives them breath 
For redoubling flames of death; 
Fragile thing with terror rife; 
Trembling nurse of growing strife : 
Give the peace that mén bestow 
Who, with ne’er a second blow, 
Kill the cause of war—then cease, 
God of Battles! give us peace ! 


“ God of Battles! give us peace. 
Peace, O Lord! to us though dear, 
Peace may prove a thing to fear. 
There is peace far worse than strife ! 
Peace that rots a people’s life; 
When, alike in darkness thrust, 
Sword and heart together rust, 
And the light of honour dies 
In a scabbard made of lies. 

Peace may kill by slow deca; 
Those, no sword of Hun pen slay, 
Leaving of the greatness gone 

But a fleshless skeleton. 

Sunk in lust and shameless ease, 
War may bring to such as these 
Fame’s aspiring, glory’s goal, 
Resurrection for the soul. 

* * * * 

God of Battles! give us peace. 

Yet we shrink not from the strife, 

Long as honour claims a life. 

Well we know that battle brings 

Many sorrows on its wings : 

Want and waste, and pressure sore; 

But we'll bear them all, and more; 

Well we know that war demands 

Many offerings at our hands: 

Bread to fail, and blood to flow: 

Freely, gladly, we'll bestow, 

Bear our burden brave and mute, 

So our burden bears its fruit, 

Aud no treacherous arts undo 

Valour’s deeds of honour true. 

So that when, bereft and lorn, 

Trembling we exult and mourn, 

Counting all we lost and won, 

When the great brave battle’s done, 

By the closed grave we can stand, 
illion mourners hand in hand, 

Breathing o’er our dear ones slain: 

‘God be praised! ’twas not in vain.’ ” 


There is good sense here as well as the enthusiasm 
of generous patriotism. Another short piece we 
are much pleased with, entitled Brother Lands, 
the Englishman to the American :— 


“No hostile stranger-nations we, 
To war with impious hands: 
One land around a common sea; 
One people in two lands, 


“Tn vain our kindred shores to part, 
Are waves between us thrown; 
The tide that warms a British heart, 
Is that which fills your own. 


“No beacon ranged on either beach 
But like an angel stands, 
To call new hopes from each to each, 
And link our loving lands, 
“No ship that sails from either shore, 
While to and fro it plies, 
But weaves the thread of friendship o’er 
The gulf that ’twixt us lies. 
“No pilgrims from our harbours part, 
Or come with eager oars, 
But give you more of England’s heart, 
And more to us of yours, 
* No song that soothes our children’s rest, 
But unto yours is dear: 
No lay that stirred our suldiers’ breast, 
But yours have glowed to hear. 
“No fame that flashed on Britain’s brow, 
But gleams on yours alike: 
Then, if ye can, «bjure us now, 
Forget it all—and strike!” 


The ‘Emperor's Vigil’ is a poem, partly descriptive, 
partly ideal, about the death of the Czar Nicholas. 
The other pieces in the little volume refer to events 
of the war, chiefly inspired by the preparation for‘ 
last year’s Baltic campaign. Most of the verses 
appear to have been too easily made, and lack 
the terseness and point which elaboration might 
perhaps give, and without which any poetry can 
sustain but a partial and temporary reputation. 
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Historical Sketches of the Angling Literature of all 
Nations ; with a Bibliography of English Writers 
on Angling. By Robert Blakey, author of 
‘The History of the Philosophy of Mind.’ J. 
Russell Smith. 

Tur art of angling, besides having many technical 

treatises devoted to it, supplies frequent and varied 

themes for the general literature of all nations. 

Mr. Blakey has gleaned miscellaneous materials, 

in prose and verse, from authors both ancient and 

modern, from the days of Tyre and Nineveh down 
to our own time. The general arrangement of 
the book is chronological, commencing with the 
angling literature of the ancients, the medieval 
ages, and since the discovery of the art of printing. 
Our own English literature of the past two cen- 
turies furnishes abundant materials, and a mere 
selection of passages can be given from writers 
such as Walton, Moses Browne, Gay, Thomson, 
and Christopher North. Separate chapters are 
devoted to special subjects, such as Angling Litera- 
ture connected with Heraldry, Architecture, Coins, 

&c. ; On the Virtues and Effects of Fish as articles 

of Food, and on their Medicinal Qualities ; Artistic 

Representations of Angling ; Epitaphs on Anglers; 

The Morals, Manners, and Professions of Life, 

illustrated from the Art of Angling. Thglast thirty 

pages of the book contain a bibliographical cata- 
logue of books on angling, founded on the list in 
the ‘British Bibliographer,’ published by Sir Itenry 

Ellis in 1811, the late Mr. Pickering’s ‘Biblio- 

theca Piscatoria,’ in 1836, and the list in the New 

York edition of ‘Walton and Cotton’s Angler,’ in 

1847. Mr. Blakey’s volume will be a welcome 

book to anglers. 

Clerical Economics. 
Minister of Dalphinton. 
Johnstone and Hunter. 

Dr. Alton isa country clergyman in the west of 

Scotland, and author of a very good book of travels 

in Italy and Palestine. The present volume has 

for its object, in the words of the author, ‘‘ to pre- 
scribe proper conduct for the minister's manage- 
ment of his manse and glebe, of his heritors and 
other lay associates, of his man-servant and maid- 
servants ; and if not for the management, at least 
for the selection of his wife.’ Many other topics 
of an equally useful and practical kind are discussed 
in the * Clerical Economics.’ The work was first 
undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. Hanna, the 
biographer of Dr. Chalmers, and Dr. Chalmers 
gave the appropriate title to the work, with strong 
approbation of its object. The inscription of the 
volume is to the memory of the father of the 
author, to whose honour it is mentioned that, 
‘on an income which never exceeded a hundred a 


By John Aiton, D.D., 
Second LEdition. 


year, he educated out of a family of twelve children, 
four sons to liberal professions, and often sent hislast 
shilling to each of them in turn when they were at 


college.” The work is specially prepared for the 
use of country clergymen in Scotland, but it is 
equally adapted for any persons of small incomes, 
and in all parts of the kingdom. The headings of 
the chapters will sufficiently indicate the contents 
of the book. Chapter 1. Income; 2. Economics 
at the Manse; including economy of time, mar- 
riage, the kitchen, parties, wines, baking, washings, 
servants, &c.; 3. The Glebe and its management ; 
including planting, fences, draining, manure, irri- 
gation, cropping, and other operations of hus- 
bandry; 4. Live Stock, and their management 
and produce; including cows, sheep, pigs, poultry, 
bees, and miscellaneous stock. The minister’s horse, 
& most important member of the establishment, has 
alarge share of the author's judicious consideration. 
5. The Lawnand Shrubbery ; and 6. SundryCounsels 
and Suggestions. Horticulture is only slightly 
described, as the well-known volume by Dr. Pater- 
son, ‘The Manse Garden,’ amply treats of this 
subject. Dr. Aiton’s book is written with great 
liveliness and good sense, and cannot fail to be 
widely useful. Its sketches of Scottish life and 
character are capital, and will be read with plea- 
sure by those who may not have opportunity of 
turning to practical account many of the doctor's 
shrewd and ingenious advices. 











SUMMARY. 


A Memoir of Amelia Opie, by Cecilia Lucy 
Brightwell (Religious Tract Society), contains more 
particularly the record of Mrs. Opie’s religious 
character and history, as exhibited in the later 
period of her life. This memoir is not a mere 
abridgement of any part of the ‘ Memorials’ of Mrs. 
Opie by the same biographer (‘L. G.,’ 1854, 
pp. 533, 560, 583), but passing briefly over the 
earlier years of her life and her literary career, it 
dwells on her character as a Christian woman. 
New matter, including letters and extracts from 
correspondence, appear in this memoir, which is a 
very pleasing and instructive piece of religious 
biography. Of her last days a full and very affect- 
ing account is given. A portrait is prefixed to the 
memoir. 

Among the recent additions to the Traveller’s 
Library (Longman and Co.) are two works of 
unusual interest: Narrative of the Niger, Tshadda, 
and Binné Exploration, by T. J. Hutchinson, Esq., 
late Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the Bight 
of Biafra, in two parts, (Numbers 91, 92); and 
Brazil Viewed through a Naval Glass, with Notes 
on Slavery and the Slave Trade, by Edward Wil- 
berforce, late of Her Majesty’s navy, two parts 
(Numbers 93 and 94), contain a most interesting 
narrative of the recent African explorations made 
in the voyage of the screw steamer the Pleiad. 
The remarks on the climate, productions, com- 
merce, and condition of these regions of Africa, 
and on the slave trade, are valuable from so good 
an authority. To the subject of the fevers which 
have proved so fatal in former exploring expedi- 
tions, special attention is given, and the results of 
the experience of this voyage minutely stated. 
The Pleiad, under the medical charge of Dr. 
Baikie, did not lose one man throughout the four 
months of the exploration. Mr. Wilberforce’s 
account of Brazii is lively and entertaining, and 
gives such notices of the country, its institutions, 
and its people, as might be expected from a young 
naval officer on a passing visit. In speaking of 
the slave-trade laws, the author states that the 
suppression of the traffic has rather been upon 
paper than in actual force. ‘The Brazilian trade,” 
he says, “is like the fox in the fable, with a thou- 
sand wiles ; the African trade, resembling the cat 
in the same fable, has only one plan to follow, and 
follows it with a certain straightforwardness, that 
never crosses the Atlantic. When a man-of-war 
heaves in sight, the African runs from it imme- 
diately ; the Brazilian steers towards it to lull sus- 
picion. There is so much greater variety of traftic 
on the Brazilian coast, that many a slaver, too 
cunning to attempt flight, is passed by as a simple 
trader ; while on the African coast, where the chief 
trade is in slaves, suspicion attaches to all vessels.” 
At the same time, in justice to the Brazilian 
government, it is rightly added, that the laws 
against the slave trade are extremely stringent. 

Published by the Religious Tract Society is a 
neat little volume, Flowers from many Lands ; or, 
Companion for Hours of Leisure, consisting of 
papers on a variety of subjects in prose and verse. 
The coloured illustrations are beautifully executed, 
and present groups of flowers of various climes— 
English, Syrian, North American, South American, 
African, and Australian. Also published by the 
Tract Society is a volume, entitled Annals of 
Christian Martyrdom, by the author of ‘The Lives 
of the Popes,’ Part I., Ancient Martyrs, including 
those of the times of Pagan Rome and of the middle 
ages. In the Roman epoch are included notices 
of the early Jewish persecutions, and the successive 
persecutions by the Emperors Nero, Domitian, 
Marcus Aurelius, Septimius Severus, Valerian, and 
Diocletian. The second part of the volume com- 
mences with the reign of Julian the Apostate, and 
contains narratives of the persecutions of the Per- 
sian, Gothic, and African Christians, the persecu- 
tions under the Mohammedans, and those under 
papal Rome down to the time of the Lollards and 
Wycliffites in England, the Waldenses in France, 
and the martyrs of Italy and Bohemia in-the fif- 
teenth century. It is a well-written and carefully- 





prepared volume, authentic in historical details, 
and deeply affecting in its records of the individual 
piety and heroism of Christian martyrs. 

An essay read before the Royal Irish Academy, 
by Mr, E. Clibborn, professes to point out re- 
markable connexions between the Hebrew and 
other ancient records, The title of the essay is, 
‘On the probability of Saul, Benaiah, Abishai, 
Jehoshaphat, Jehohanan, and Amessias, son of 
Zichri, having been the Hycsos rulers, Salatis, 
Beon, Apachnas, Apophis, Jonias, and Assis.’ A 
tabular statement presents the names and periods 
of the Hycsos rulers according to Manetho, and 
the Hebrew rulers as reported in the books of 
Samuel and of Kings. Some curious philological 
and historical speculations are offered by Mr. 
Clibborn, but we must refer those who are imte- 
rested in the subject to the essay, and to a previous 
memoir, of which it is a sequel. 

In the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 
for 1854-55 (Vol. VI., Part II.), are valuable sci- 
entific, archeological, and literary memoirs, in- 
cluding a paper by the Rev. Professor Graves, 
‘On the Solution of the Equation of Laplace's 
Functions,’ and several papers by the Rev. Dr. 
Hincks, ‘On Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities.’ 

An American story of social and domestic life, 
Lily, by the author of ‘The Busy Moments of an 
Idle Woman’ (Low, Son, and Co.), will interest 
English readers by the peculiarity of manners and 
usages that appear, rather than please by the inci- 
dents or the style. The story is thoroughly Ame- 
rican in its roughness yet shrewdness, as a few 
sentences will show :—‘‘ Gold whitens dark faces 
and brightens dull eyes. ‘ Papa’s plantations’ 
send mademoiselle home danced to death, while 
pretty Clara, in her cheap tarlatane, has had no 
chance to cope with her plain neighbour. It may 
be that the ‘rich girl’ was just as agreeable as 
Clara, and it would be equally hard that her papa’s 
purse should render her ineligible as a belle: would 
it not? A word to a stranger, though, on this 
topic. Let not the ‘cheap tarlatane,’ if joined, 
too, to a pretty face, deceive you. Don’t pass the 
wearer over as a ‘losing business.’ Many of our 
‘finest people,’ with the longest credit at their 
factors’ and bankers’, dress like dowdies, and wear 
gowns which fadedly proclaim the worthy endur- 
ance of the original stuff. Their income is so well 
known—they are so thoroughly respectable, that 
‘outward show’ is not necessary. Let doubtful 
credit display glistening freshness—established 
position can spare the expense. They call it 
‘sparing the trouble,’ and dye their old dresses.” 
A tale, The Mingled Yarn, by Eliza Smith (Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co.), contains many scenes and 
incidents that might occur in every-day life, and 
prudent and pious lessons suggested by the narra- 
tive. 

In a pleasantly written and prettily illustrated 
volume by Mrs. Traill, authoress of ‘ The Canadian 
Crusoes,’ Lady Mary and her Nurse ; or, a Peep 
into the Canadian Forest (Hall, Virtue, and Co.), 
many descriptions and anecdotes are given of the 
scenery and the natural history of Canada, in a 
style adapted for youthful readers. Lady Mary, 
it is explained, was the name of the daughter of 
the Governor-General of the colony. The illustra- 
tions are from designs from Harvey. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Baird’s (H.) Word in Season, 32mo, cloth, 2s, 

Beecher’s Papal Conspiracy, cloth, 3s. 

Burton’s (R. F.) Personal Narrative, 8vo, cloth, Vol. 3, 15s, 
Carey’s Gradus, post 8vo, bound, new edition, 7s. 

Chaucer’s Poems, 8 vols., feap., cloth, £1. Vol. 8, 2s, 6d. 
Chess Player’s Annual, 1856, feap., cloth, 6s. 

Church Poetry, 18mo, cloth, 4th edition, 2s, 6d. 

Enquire Within upon Every Thing, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
Ford’s (Rev. J.) Acts of the Apostles, 8vo, cloth, 17s. 
Gurney’s Sermons on the Old Testament, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Hannah More ; Library of Christian Biography, 3s. 6d. 
Harding’s x! Drawing Book, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

Hare’s (A.) Collected Charges, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 11s, 6d. 
Three Charges, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

———— Contest with Rome, 2nd edition, Svo, el., 10s. 6d, 
Horseford’s (J.) Voice from the West Indies, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Household Narrative, 8vo, cloth, 1855, 3s. 

Vol. 12, 5s. 6d. 

Iufluence (The) of Christianity on International Law, 4s, 
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Killen’s (J. M.) Our Friends in Heaven, 3rd edition, 4s, 6d, 
King of Root Valley, 4to, boards, 4s. 6d. 
Lady (The) of Fashion, 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
Langley School, 2nd edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Langley’s (J. F.) Life Agent’s Vade-Mecum, 2nd ed., 1s. 6d. 
Listen and Learn, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
McCulloch’s Taxation, 8vo, cloth, reduced, 12s, 
Mackay’s (C.) Lump of Gold, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Mackenzie’s (Rev. W. B.) Married Life, new edition, 1s. 6d. 
Milner’s (Rev. J.) Russia, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
Ministering Children, 17th edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Moore’s (D.) Daily Devotions, 2nd edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Morgan’s (Rev. A. A.) Ecclesiastes, imperial 4to, £1 1s, 
Palmer’s (P.) The Way of Holiness, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
Phillips’s (R.) Translation of the Pharmacopeia, 8vo, 12s,6d. 
tical Housewife, new edition, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Ruskin’s (J.) Modern Painters, Vol. 3, royal 8vo, cl., £1 18s. 
Sandford and Merton, 12mo, cloth, reduced, 3s. 6d. 
Sharpe’s (S.) New Testament, 3rd edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Soyer’s Housewife, 32nd edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Scriptural Doctrine of the Influence of the Holy Ghost, 2s.6d. 
es (J.) Discourses, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d, 
ait and Steele’s Dynamics, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6a. 
Traill’s (Mrs.) Lady Mary and her Nurse, feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Tuson’s (E. W. A.) British Consul’s Manual, 8vo, cloth, 15s, 
as’s Beautiful Birds, 3 vols., 12mo, morocco, £1 11s, 6d. 
agner’s (G.) Children’s Thoughts, 18mo, cloth, 2s, 
Walker’s God Revealed, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
West's (D.) Scenes in the Life of Peter, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Whitherow’s (T.) Apostolic Church, 18mo, cloth, 2s, 
Yonge’s (C. D.) Dictionary of Epithets, post 8vo, cl., 3s, 6d, 








DR. KANE'S EXPEDITION. 


THE statement made by Dr. Kane, on Monday night, 
at the Geographical Society, in explanation of the 
progress of the United States’ Exploring Expedi- 
tion in search of Franklin, entirely removed the 
obscurity which prevailed on the publication of his 
first report, and was received with the highest 
satisfaction and enthusiasm. 

Dr. Kane left New York on May 30, 1850, in 
the brig Advance, of 120 tons burden. His com- 
pany amounted to eighteen persons, ten of whom 
belonged to the United States navy, and his des- 
tination was the highest point attainable through 
the northward of Baftin Bay in search of Franklin. 
He reached Cape York ten days after meeting the 
ice, and passed on August 7th the headland of 
Smith Sound, and the highest point attained by 
Captain Inglefield, R.N., m 1852. Open water 
lay before him, but a belt of heavy stream ice was 
soon reached, which was followed by a drifting 
pack that obstructed the channel. Before entering 
the pack Dr. Kane buried a supply of provisions 
and a life boat, and on one of Littleton Islands 
he erected a beacon and deposited despatches. He 
intended to push through the pack to the north- 
ward, but at lat. 78 deg. 45 min. the drifting ice 
drove him on the Greenland coast, where he was 
detained in Refuge inlet for three days. By a 
great effort, and taking advantage of openings 
caused by the tides, he forced a passage to lat. 78 
deg. 43 min., which was reached on August 29th, 
having on two occasions been thrown on beam end, 
so that the stoves could not be prevented from 
burning the vessel, and having suffered various 
losses, but no essential injury. On the same day 
Dr. Kane left the ship in charge of Mr. Olsen, and 
started with boat and sledye to select a spot for 
wintering. The boat and sledge were successively 
abandoned, but the work was done. From a cape, 
at an elevation of 1100 feet, a black ridge, sub- 
sequently found to be a glacier, was seen terminat- 
ing the view along the Greenland coast to the 
eastward. Icebergs crowded the channel, and a 
frozen sea extended to the range of vision. Winter 
quarters werefselected at Van Rensselaer Harbour, 
near a group of rocky islets in the south-eastern 
curve of a bay, where the brig was frozen in on 
September 10th. Parties were organized for esta- 
blishing provision depots to facilitate researches in 
the spring, and more than 800 miles were tra- 
versed. The Greenland coast was traced for 125 
miles to the north and east, and the largest of the 
three depots along the coast was formed on an 
island in lat. 79 deg. 12 min. 6 sec., and long. 
65 deg. 25 min. Darkness arrested these pro- 
ceedings on November 20th, and the sun con- 
tinued 120 days below the horizon. 

An observatory was erected adjacent to the 
ship, and a thermal register was kept hourly. The 
mean annual temperature at this spot appears to 


be 2 deg. lower than that of Melville Island, 
according to Parry. The lowest temperature was 
observed in February, when the mean of eight 
instruments gave 70 deg. Fahrenheit. Chloroform 
froze, essential oils became partly solid and liquid, 
and, on February 24, chloric ether was congealed 
for the first time by natural temperature. For 
astronomical observations, a transit and theodolite 
were mounted on stone pedestals cemented by ice. 
The longitude was based on moon culminations, 
corroborated by occultations of planets and the 
solar eclipse of May, 1855. The position of the 
observatory was found to be in lat. 78 deg. 37 min., 
and long. 70 deg. 40 min. 6 sec. Magnetic obser- 
vations, both absolute and relative, were also kept 
up. Spasmodic disease occasioned the chief diffi- 
culty, but scurvy was completely subjugated. In 
the form of tetanus, the spasms attacked the dogs, 
and fifty-seven died, with symptoms not unlike 
hydrophobia. The loss of these animals seriously 
affected Dr. Kane’s plans; new arrangements had 
to be formed, which, owing to the smallness of 
the party, deprived of the dogs, were necessarily 
restricted. 

A passage to the north over the distorted ice, 
crowded with bergs, was resolved on. <A party 
sent in advance under Mr. Brooks endured great 
suffering, and barely escaped with the loss of two 
lives. Another effort in the same direction was 
made under Dr. Kane’s personal guidance during 
April and May, and journeys by other parties were 
carried on till July 10. The addition of four dogs, 
contributed by Esquimaux, permitted the opera- 
tions to be considerably extended. Out of nearly 
8000 miles traversed, no less than 1100 were made 
with the dog-sledge; and during the following 
year, Dr. Kane himself travelled 1400 miles with 
a single team. 

Three expeditions crossed the bay. The great 
glacier in lat. 79 deg. 12 min. was surveyed by 
Dr. Kane in 1855. Another party went to the 
south-west ; and the shores of the new channel 
northward wereexplored by the third. Open waters 
washed the shores of the channel, and terminated in 
a sea, the heavy surf of which checked further pro- 


88. 

o rThe furthest point attained is a precipitous head- 
land, named Cape Independence, in lat. 81 deg. 
22 min. N., and long. 65 deg. 35 min. W. From 
it the western coast was seen stretching to the north, 
with an iceless horizon and a heavy swell rolling on 


with white caps. Two islands on the eastern 
threshol | of this sea have been named after our lost 
countrymen, Sir John Franklin and his companion, 
Captain Crozier. On the west, the coast was 
observed to be mountainous, and the farthest dis- 
tinctly sighted point was a lofty mountain estimated 
to be in lat. 82 deg. 30 min., and long. 66 deg. 
west (approximate), which Dr. Kane proposes to 
name after Sir Edward Parry, who, he says, “as 
he has carried his name to the most northern lati- 
tude yet reached, should have in this, the highest 
known northern land, a recognition of his pre- 
eminent position among Arctic explorers.” 

The winter of 1854 passed with many trials, 
and in the following summer it became necessary 
to abandon the brig and retreat. On May 17, Dr. 
Kane commenced his return in sledge boats. On 
August 6, in eighty-three days after leaving the 
ship, through many perils and escapes, he arrived 
at Upernavik, where the Danish authorities gave 
them a cordial welcome. His subsequent pro- 
ceedings have been already made known in these 
columns. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 


A THIRD exhibition of photographs and daguerreo- 
types, under the auspices of the Photographic 
Society, affords another opportunity of marking 
the progress of the new art, and observing its 
tendencies. At the first glance it is obvious that 
the cultivators of the science have confined their 
efforts to the old methods: no new process of 
importance has been revealed to any fortunate 
experimentalist. Colour, the grand desideratum, 





seems as far as ever removed from the reach of our 














sun-painters. But in choice and treatment of 
subject—in the perfection of the camera—in 
chemical researches—and in adroitness of manipu- 
lation, considerable improvements are to be 
noticed. Both in figures and in landscape, the 
progress that has been attained must be apparent 
to all. In the former branch of representation, 
some novelties of a very striking kind have been 
presented by Messrs. Lake Price, Rejlander, and 
Watson and Co., in groups taken from the life. It 
is not a little unfortunate, that some of the most 
ambitious of these attempts are the least successful. 
In the Scene in the Tower (139), for instance, some 
hired models, in mechanical attitudes and with 
unmeaning faces, are introduced to represent the 
proceedings of Sir James Tyrrell and his associates ; 
but the human expressions, which ought to 
heighten and crown the group, actually sink in 
importance below the dresses and armour. This 
is pageantry without life, gesticulation without 
passion, a painful caricature, where’men play a 
subordinate part to wardrobes and furniture. Mr. 
Charles Kean in Wolsey (135), of course, is free 
from all faults of this kind. The expression here 
is powerful enough, but the resulting effect is 
coarser than is agreeable. The Monk (150), is no 
doubt one of the most. successful of these arranged 
studies. The features of the original, though 
wearing an expression not strictly of the religious- 
contemplative cast, are yet not positively idiotic ; 
and the details of dress in this subject have been 
arranged with a practised skill, as to the arrange- 
ment of light and shade, which has produced the 
best result. Zhe Portrait of an Artist (133), and 
the humorous Contrast (138), are conspicuous 
among the portraits. The Page (147), though 
rather indistinct, has yet a richness of tone and 
depth of shade which forcibly remind the spectator 
of some Dutch master: and the Studies from the 
Life (142 and 150), are equally brilliant. 
Another of Mr. Lake Price’s arranged groups, 
from its very considerable success, no less than its 
high attempt, deserves particular notice. The 
subject is called The Confession (245), and, as to its 
main points, speaks for itself. The details of the 
story may be supplied by the spectator’s imagina- 
tion ; but the start of surprise in the confessor is 
very natural, and the momentary shock which 
accompanies the revelation of the frail penitent, a 
still more skilful piece of acting. In Mr. Rejlan- 
der’s groups, we have almost more vivid expression 
than in the former, though the aim has not always 
been so dramatic. Shoeing the Horse (253) is one 
of the gems of the collection. Whether in pic 
turesque arrangement, in character, or in action, 
we doubt if anything more successful can be pointed 
out. Scarcely inferior are the three groups of 
soldiers in the frame (4). Zhe Scholar’s Mate and 
Oh! lift me the Veil of the Future! (120) also 
abound with peculiar beauties of arrangement and 
expression, which at once arrest the gaze. In the 
former the traits of childish character which de 
light the eye in actual life, awake our astonishment 
at the force with which they are reflected and 
rendered permanent by this magical art. In the 
Three subjects in one frame (238) we have a diver- 
sion into the regions of farcical and homely life; 
servants romping in a kitchen, and a quaint cor 
trast between the Saturday and Sunday appearance 
of Jane and Joe, are managed with humour enough 
to be amusing, and sufficient discretion to avoid 
vulgarity. Far different in style are the studies of 
Messrs. J. Watson and Co. The whole of these 
have been prepared under the influence of French 
taste, which is very apparent. Nor is there any- 
thing in the room which approaches in magni 
ficence of dress and textures, or in piquancy of 
arrangement, accompanied at the same time with 
artistic breadth, the Studies (241 and 249), Th 
Broken String (250), and the Study (510). : 
In landscape, an advance in certain directions # 
not less marked than in figure subjects. We hate 
not only a more intense illumination thrown upod 
isolated spots of scenery, a more clear-cut rendef 
ing of the infinite accumulations of forest leaves, 
and the endlessly intricate tracery of stems am 
twigs against the sky, but air, distance, and ton? 
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begin to display themselves in far greater perfection 
than formerly. A great variety of views, illustra- 
tive chiefly of the beautiful country seat of Penl- 
lergare, contributed by Mr. Knight, exhibit some 
of these last-mentioned excellences in a remark- 
able degree. The scene, Jn the Grounds, Penller- 
gare (477), perhaps the most exquisite of all these 
contributions, may be compared with another 


view of the River at Penllergare (468), taken by J. 
D. Llewelyn, evidently in the same valley, and 


near the same spot. Whilst the preference in point 
of delicacy must be assigned to the former, it will 
beowned that thereis little wanting in either to repro- 
duce the tones of nature herself. Similar successful 

roductions may be noticed in the Frames (168, 502, 

06, 509), and The Conservatory (517) ; whilst the 
Wigwam (511) and The Birch Bark Canoe (518), 
by J. D. Llewelyn, taken also, we believe, on the 
grounds of Penllergare, are wonderful specimens 
of masses of minute detail. Here also may be intro- 
duced mention of a remarkable instance of the same 
kind, In the Valley of the Mole (209), by R. How- 
lett, a very brilliant specimen of foliage, consist- 
ing of a larch bent aside, with a cart under it— 
a rich group of woodland objects rendered with 
surprising sharpness. The Entrance to Berry 
Pomeroy Castle (215), by the Hon. Arthur Kerr, 
possesses merits scarcely inferior ; and in a subject 
of Pollards at Compton (223) the intricacies of 
vegetation are perfectly bewildering to the eye. See 
also, as pleasing specimens of views near London, 
The Aspens, Twickenham (26), and Mount Pleasant, 
Hornsey (57). The Mill at Guy's Cliff, Warwick 
(44), a well-known subject for the pencil, loses none 
of its charm as a photographic study ; and a distin- 
guished success has been achieved by the Rev. H. 
Holden in several views of striking merit, as 
Tower in Chepstow Castle (200), Rivaula Abbey 
(264), and especially in a view of Durham jrom the 
Wear (446), a positive on glass, which in finish 
and general effect is fully worthy of its magnificent 
original. 

The studies of Architecture are, as usual, very 
numerous, but it would be difficult to say of in- 
creased merit, so high a position had this class of 
subjects reached before. Mr. A. J. Melhuish’s 
numerous views of colleges in Oxford are remark- 
able for large scale, and generally for depth of 
colour, as in Oriel College (60), Christchurch (87), 
and others. A Frame (163), containing six subjects 
by W. Pumphrey, is to be noticed, and a very fine 
West Door of Croyland Abbey (182), by T. 
Craddock. One of the few attempts in the collec- 
tion to represent a shifting scene occurs in Mr. C, 
Thurston Thompson’s Place Napoleon, Louvre 
(363). The subject is minute, and suffers in parts 
from indistinctness. The same contributor has 
furnished two specimens of Enamels from the 
Louvre (585 and 594)—a complete series of which 
is in the course of publication by him—and two 
Crystal Cups (589 and 597), with other subjects, 
which are excellent renderings of objects with 
lustrous and transparent surfaces. Mr. Melhuish 
has been successful also with architectural views of 
Windsor Castle (239, 247, 275, and 373); anda 
og of views of Holford House (205 and 207), by 

r. Roger Fenton, the secretary, are sharp and 
brilliant down to the smallest details. 

In Portraits, where the number of contributors 
is large, it is difficultto point out any which far excel 
the average. Mr. Rejlander’s Portrait of a Lady 
(154), excellent as it is for the silk dress, is by no 
means deficient in expression. A Frame (161) con- 
tains six subjects by Messrs. Horne and Thorn- 
thwaite, excelling in clearness and sharpness ; and 
we may mention those of 8. Watson and Co. (258), 
H. Watkins (357), and Mr. Mayall’s admirable por- 
traits of Sir G. Grey, Lord Aberdeen, and others 
(837 to 339) and (371 to 373). Nor should be 
omitted in this brief enumeration the striking like- 
hess, named Notes and Queries (310). 

In Coloured Portraits, the works of Mr. Lock 
(100 and 317) have all the delicacy and beauty 
of miniatures; and those of Messrs. Sharp 


and Melville (850 and 360) and Horne and Thorn- 
thwaite (318) are conspicuous. Among the stereo- 
Scopes, two sets of which are placed in position, 


those of Williams bear away the palm even from 
Mr. Mayall. Two cases, containing 24 sets each, 
are offered for sale by Mr, Frith, jun. 

Among the numerous examples of copies from 
engravings, sculptures, gems, coins, &c., there 
is little to particularize ; but Mr. Verschoyle’s 
highly-successful Copies (426), Bolton Abbey (204), 
by V. A. Prout, and H. White’s Copy (386) of 
Mr. Sant’s Samuel, distinguish themselves. Dr. 
Diamond's Facsimile of Engraving (519) has some- 
thing of an antiquarian interest ; and the two 
specimens taken by Mr. Fox Talbot himself, and 
printed in 1844 (312 and 321), are historical re- 
cords of the small amount of change produced by 
time and exposure to light. 

As a whole, the Exhibition shows a progress of 
a lasting and substantial rather than of a brilliant 
kind—a result not the less favourable on that 
account to the true interests of the science. 


DEAD, YET UNDIVIDED. 


Tuey are together still, — 
The parted still are one! 

The love our being’s home can fill, 
Although the loved be gone! 

The mystery of the spirit’s birth 
Outfathoms human skill; 

Though one’s in heaven and one on earth, 
They are together still! 


For there’s a feeling that unites 
The distant and the dead; 
The last sweet bloom that winter blights, 
Yet leaves the odour shed: 
And thus affection lives beyond 
Death’s dark and withering will ; 
No power hath he to part the fond,— 
They meet, in spirit, still! 
In quiet thought, in lonely prayer, 
That spirit all pervades; 
It lends a glory to the air 
When every planet fades; 
It circles all with holiness, 
It blunts the barb of ill; 
And e’en the parted it can bless, 
And link together still! 
CHARLES Swain. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEE. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the prospect of a return 
of peace, we have a promise of renewed activity 
among literary circles. The lists of ‘ Works in 
Preparation,’ just issued by the leading publishing 
firms in the ‘Edinburgh’ and ‘Quarterly,’ are of 
unusual fulness and interest. Messrs. Longman 
and Co.’s announcements include Hume’s edition 
of General Manstein’s ‘Memoirs of Russia’ during 
the period of the Conquest of the Crimea, re-edited 
with notes by the ‘Hertfordshire Incumbent ;’ 
‘Kars and Erzeroom,’ with an account of the 
Russian Conquests south of the Caucasus, by Lieu- 
tenant-General Monteith, attached for nineteen 
years to the Persian Embassy ; ‘ Russia; its Rise 
and Revolutions, Tragedies, and Progress,’ by the 
Rev. T. Milner ; ‘Notes on the late Expedition to 
the Russian Possessions in Siberia,’ by Captain 
Bernard ; a translation of Dr. Vehse’ ‘ Memoirs of 
the Court, Aristocracy, and Diplomacy of Austria ;’ 
‘The History of Gustavus Adolphus,’ by the Rev. 
B. Chapman; Dr. Barth’s ‘Travels and Dis- 
coveries in Africa ;’ Captain Sir Robert M’Clure’s 
‘ Narrative of the Discovery of the North-west 
Passage ;’ ‘Audubon, the Naturalist in the New 
World,’ by Mrs. Horace St. John ; a ‘Selection 
from the Correspondence of Southey,’ edited by 
his Son-in-Law, the Rev. J. W. Warter ; two more 
volumes of Merivale’s ‘History of the Romans 
under the Empire ;’ the completion, in two more 
volumes, of Lord John Russell’s ‘ Memoirs of 
Thomas Moore ;’ and the completion, also in two 
more volumes, of the ‘Autobiography of James 
Silk Buckingham.’ 

In Mr. Murray’s new list may be noted, ‘ Tur- 
key and its Inhabitants,’ by M. A. Ubicini; 








‘Caravan Journeys and Wanderings in Persia, 
Affghanistan, &c.’ translated from the original 
manuscript of M. Ferrier, by Captain Jesse ; 
‘Sinai and Palestine,’ by the Rev. A. P. Stanley ; 
‘The Court of the Khan of the Crimea,’ a prelude 
to the recent struggle between Russia and may 
translated from the German by the Hon. W. G, 
Eliot ; ‘The Realities of the War in the Crimea,’ 
from the correspondence of an officer; a new 
edition of the Rev. R. Lister Venables’ ‘ Domestic 
Scenes in Russia ;’ ‘Some Account of Circassia 
and the Caucasus,’ by H. Danby Seymour, M.P. ; 
‘On the Military Operations in Kaffraria,’ by the 
late Sir George Cathcart ; ‘Lives of the Two 
Scaligers,’ by the Rev. Mark Pattison; ‘ History 
of the Church in the First Three Centuries,’ by the 
Rev. Professor Blunt ; the new English version of 
the ‘ History of Herodotus,’ by the Rev. Geo 
Rawlinson, assisted by Colonel Rawlinson and Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson; the completion of Mr. Grote’s 
‘History of Greece,’ bringing it down to the close 
of the generation contemporary with Alexander 
the Great; several new Handbooks, and some 
valuable additions to the new series of ‘ British 
Classics,’ in the works of Pope, Dryden, Hume, 
Swift, and Addison, the two last being each ac 
companied with a new Life and Notes. 

The recent Concordat between Austria and the 
Holy See, which has obtained so much notice 
from the political press, will, it appears, have a 
pernicious effect on literature. The Archbishop of 
Milan, and other Austrian bishops, have just 
notified that in virtue of the powers it confers on 
the prelacy, they require all booksellers and pub- 
lishers to submit to them ‘books and writin 
of all kinds,’ which they may propose to publish, 
and not to sell any books that may be printed 
abroad without their permission. They warn 
them, that if they neglect to do this, they will 
not only run the risk of damning their immortal 
souls and the souls of others, but will incur severe - 
punishment under the civil law—which punish- 
ment the pious prelates promise not to spare them. 
From Vienna we learn, that not only is Austrian 
literature to be subjected to the censorship of the 
bishops, but it is now liable to a political censor- 
ship almost as severe as that which exists in 
Russia. From books, new and old, which are 
authorized to be sold, whole passages are blotted 
out in Russian style; and the title of ‘My Prisons,’ 
given to the famous book of Silvio Pellico, has 
had to. be dropped as seditious. It is even asserted 
that the government contemplates prohibiting the 
reading of the national poet Schiller. 

A scheme is on foot for establishing at Oxford 
under the new university regulations, a ‘ Pro- 
testant Hall,’ to be open to students willing to sub} 
scribe to some formula of Christian truth, in which 
those doctrines only will be included on which all 
evangelical Christians are united. Among the 
names connected with the proposal are the Rev. 
Mr. Montagu Villiers, the Rev. Canon Dale, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir C. Eardley, Bart., the 
Rev. Dr. Cumming, and others who have of late 
years taken a prominent part in ecclesiastical 
and academical questions. The Principal of the 
hall must be a member of Convocation; but the 
assistants do not require to conform to the Esta- 
blished Church ; and it is deemed that by this 
means education will be secured at Oxford for 
those who adhere to the doctrinal principles of the 
Church of England, but who have scruples on the 
minor or disputed questions of policy or discipline 
As there are other universities perfectly open to 
dissenters of all denominations, we do not see 
what advantages are to be sought by tempting 
those who have such scruples to seek access to a 
seat of learning which in its origin, its history, its 
institutions, and its whole economy, is indissolubly 
associated with the Church of England. 

Meteorological investigations are becoming quite 
the order of the day in the scientific circles of 
Paris, as is proved by the frequent mention we 
have had occasion to make of them. In a recent 
sitting of the Academy of Sciences, a very long re- 
port was read on the famous storm of November, 
1854, which caused so many terrible disasters in 
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the Black Sea. The conclusions come to on the 
subject were these :—That the tempest was produced 
by atmospheric waves which traversed Europe from 
west to east, and which were about four days in 
progressing ; that the said waves were not mate- 
rially affected by the direction and speed of the 
wind ; that the region occupied by the summit of 
the waves was tolerably calm, and that tempests 
took place in the depressed regions ; and that thus 
the tempest slightly felt at Gibraltar and Malta on 
the 10th and 11th was more strongly felt at Vienna 
on the 12th, more strongly still at Corfu and 
Cronstadt and Transylvania on the 13th, and broke 
with all its fury in the Black Sea on the 14th. ‘‘In 
presence of these facts, it clearly appears,” says 
the report in conclusion, ‘‘thatif the electric tele- 
graph to the Crimea had been established in 
November, 1854, it would have been possible, on 
observing that the tempest first felt on the coasts of 
France reached Paris, then arrived at Vienna, 
where it increased in strength, then at Cronstadt, 
where it was still stronger, and so on, to have pre- 
dicted to the fleets and armies that it would in- 
fallibly arrive in the Black Sea.” 

We have hitherto refrained from noticing an 
attack made upon the veracity and honour of Mr. 
Payne Collier in regard to his well-known copy of 
Shakspeare, because the charges were at once 
unsupported by proof, and made in a most offen- 
sive and unwarrantable manner. An anonymous 
writer, signing himself ‘ Detective,’ published 
a pamphlet, entitled ‘Literary Cookery with 
reference to matters attributed to Coleridge and 
Shakspeare ; a Letter addressed to the Atheneum. 
With a Postscript, containing some remarks upon 
the refusal of that journal to publish it. Sincerwn 
est nisi vas, &c, A Hint from Horace, on Cookery.’ 
The details of this pamphlet on ‘ Literary Cookery’ 
are really undeserving of attention, but the general 


name of the anonymous slanderer, a salutary 
warning might be given to those who abuse the 
liberty of fair criticism. We can only conclude 
that the action has been suppressed in order to 
avoid painful and unexpected disclosures, and that 
Mr. Collier has consented to shield the writer from 
public disgrace by accepting apologetic satisfaction 
in private. 

M. Biot, the eminent French savant, has pub- 
lished, in recent numbers of the famous Journal 
des Savans, two articles on Sir D. Brewster's 
‘Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Discoveries 
of Sir Isaac Newton.’ The manner in which Sir 
David has executed his task does not meet with 
the approbation of the eminent Frenchman ; for 
he contends that the minute details into which Sir 
Davidhasentered, respecting the way of life and the 
private history of his hero, are totally unworthy of 
the grandeur of Newton’s genius, and are calcu- 
lated to diminish the respect in which he is held 
by all the world. M. Biot lays down as a general 
rule, that petty details of the life ofa great scienti- 
fic man ought not to be given, inasmuch as, from 
the absorbing nature of his studies, they can either 
present little interest in themselves, or by reveal- 
ing his disregard of minor social usages, or the 
small eccentricities which long and anxious study 
cannot fail to create, may bring him into ridi- 
cule amongst the vulgar. 

The French papers mention a very curious dis- 
covery, that of a quantity of ancient pottery, at 
some depth under ground, near the sea side, 
in the island of Martinique. The pottery con- 
sists of the remains of vases, some of them 
of extraordinarily vast dimensions, and of different 
household utensils ; and it is of such great age that 
it crumbles to dust on being touched. There 
exists not, it is said, the slightest record of any 
native population having occupied the island 


charges of ‘tampering with documents’ and of | previous to its discovery by the Caraibees ; 


‘forgery’ seemed too serious to pass unnoticed ; and 
Mr. Collier, by the advice of his friends, resolved 
to bring an action against Mr. Russell Smith, the 
printer and publisher, for libel. The case was 
argued before Lords Campbell, Coleridge, Wight- 
man, and Crompton, in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, on Wednesday, Sir Frederick Thesiger, 


and the local savans accordingly conclude that a 
vast number of centuries ago the population which 
existed was destroyed in one of the grand volcanic 
convulsions to which there is reason to believe the 


people the pottery belongs, it appears from the art 


moving on the part of Mr. Collier for a rule calling | some of its forms, that they must have been pos- 


on the printer to show cause why a criminal informa- 
tion shouldnotbe filed. The learned counsel said the 
applicant had no objection to discussion or to a fair 
consideration of the genuineness of the notes; 
but he contended no one had a right to attribute 
to him falsification or forgery of documents. Such 
charges would be fatal to the character of any man, 
and were in this instance aggravated by the fact 
that, in the preface and introduction to his volume, 
Mr. Collier had given a minute account of the 
mode in which he became possessed of the notes. 
The libel charged the applicant with having either 
forged the notes himself, or published them know- 
ing them to be forged. Judgment was delivered 
by Lord Campbell, who said that Mr. Collier, in 
the affidavit which he had made, had cleared him- 
self in the most satisfactory manner, As he 
(Lord Campbell) had the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with Mr. Collier, he hoped he might say 
that his denial was most satisfactory to his mind. 
He knew Mr. Collier to be a most honourable 
man, whose labours had been of infinite benefit to 
the literature of this country, The pamphlet in 
question certainly transgressed the limits of mere 
literary criticism, but still he did not think it was a 
case in which this high court ought to interfere. 
The character of Mr. Collier had been most satis- 
factorily vindicated ; it was, therefore, not neces- 
sary to interfere for his protection. Mr. Collier 
had cleared himself to his entire satisfaction, and 
his lordship thought he would be cleared to the 
satisfaction of all who heard of the contradiction. 
The other judges concurred. Rule refused. The 
object of Mr. Collier in bringing the action was not 
from any vindictive feeling towards the printer, 
nor was it necessary for the vindication of his own 
character or honour to the literary world. We un- 
derstood that the detection of ‘the Detective’ was 


sessed of no inconsiderable degree of civilization. 


reading-room at the British Museum. 


of similar histories of systematic murder. 


announcement that awakens some literary 





all that was sought, so that, by publishing the 


Park, near Bath, is described as having ‘broken 
down.’ Prior Park was the residence of Ralph 
Allen, ‘the man of Bath,’ the ‘Squire All- 
worthy’ of ‘Tom Jones.’ It was there that 
Fielding wrote his great work. Warburton, Pope, 
and other men of eminence in the world of 
letters, were frequent visitors at the park in the 
days of Allen. A wooded alley near the house is 
still called ‘Pope’s Walk.’ About twenty years 
ago the Roman Catholics purchased Prior Park, 
and it was the residence of Bishop Baines, well 
known for his ingenious but fruitless schemes for 
proselytizing the good people of Bath. It was an 
educational institute as well as an episcopal resi- 
dence. The college has long been in difficulties, 
and the accumulated debt has led to the breaking 
up of the establishment. 

The Academy of Sciences at Paris has at present 
to elect four new members to fill up vacancies, 
caused by the nomination of M. E. de Beaumont 
to the post of perpetual secretary, and by the 
death of M. de Mirbel, M. Magendie, and M. 
Sturm. It has also to fill up not fewer than ten 
vacancies in the ranks of its correspondents: 
one of them is caused by the promotion of Sir J. 
Herschel to the dignity of foreign associate, and 
another by the death of Sir E. Parry. The former 
belonged to the section of Astronomy, the latter to 
that of Geography and Navigation. The Academy 
has just elected a special commission, consisting 
of—M. Flourens, M. Geoffrey Saint Hilaire, 
M. Milne Edwards, M. Dumeril, and M. Bro- 
gniart, to select the subject of the Great Prize in 
the Natural Sciences, which is to be awarded next 
year. 

The Smithsonian Institution of America has just 
succeeded in obtaining for its library a rare and 
valuable book, printed in Low Dutch, and pub- 
lished in Regensberg in 1772. It contains speci- 
mens of paper from almost every species of fibrous 
material, and even animal substances, and has 
accounts of the experiments made in their manu- 
facture. The following materials were employed, 
and specimens are given in, the book :—Wasps’ 


island was more than once subjected. To whatever | nests, sawdust, shavings, moss, seaweed, hop and 


grape vines, hemp, mulberries, aloes leaves, nettles, 


with which it is made, and from the elegance of | seeds, ground moss, straw, cabbage stems, asbestos, 


wool, grass, thistle stems, seed wool of thistles, 
turf or peat, silk plant, fir wood, Indian corn, pine- 


We have frequently suggested the advantage | apples, potatoes, shingles, beans, poplar wood, 
that it would be to men of letters to establish a | beech wood, willow, sugar cane, leaves of horse- 
second-rate national library and reading-room in | chestnuts, tulips, linden, &c. &c. 

London, for those who are mere readers; and we 
are very sure that some kind of classification of | 12th, by M. -Chacornac, of the Observatory of 
readers, into two departments at least, would be of | Paris—an astronomer who some time ago disco- 
essential benefit in the organisation of the new | vered a planet at Marseilles. The new planet is 
In the | in the constellation the Crab, at some distance to 
tenth quarterly report of the Mercantile Library | the south-west of the nebulous Presepe, and its 
Association of New York, which has just reached light is that of a star of the ninth or tenth mag- 
us, we learn that the number of persons visiting | nitude. 

the reading-room of that institution, and who may The London and Middlesex Archeological Society 
be reckoned as second-class readers, is nearly | propose to hold a general meeting in the throne- 
double the whole of both classes who visit the 
reading-room of the British Museum. The returns | will be read by the Rev. T. Hugo, Mr. C. Roach 
are—Mercantile Library of New York reading- 
room, for the last quarter, 27,728, or 110,912 per | members are invited to contribute towards the 
annum; British Museum reading-room, 56,132 | formation of an exhibition of antiquities for the 


A new planet was discovered in the night of the 


room of Crosby Hall on the 28th inst., when papers 
Smith, Mr. T. Lott, and the Rev. C. Boutell; and 


occasion. 


The horrible disclosures in the Rugeley and other Professor Allman, of Edinburgh, has commenced 
poisoning cases, recal many literary memorials | a course of lectures on mineralogy, according to the 
In | term of the bequest of the late Dr. Thomson, of 
Becker’s ‘ History of Inventions,’ will be found an | Palermo, whose collection of minerals was lett to 
account of the Aqua Tofana, once so famous in 
Neapolitan and Sicilian annals. 
Borgias and other great families have universal The death of the Right Hon. Henry Goulburn 
notoriety in the annals of Italy, and in the ‘ Letters | is to be noted in literary as well as_ political 
of Madame de Sévigné,’ extraordinary notices | records, his name having been long mixed up with 
appear of the perfection to which the art of} Academical and Educational questions from his 
poisoning had attained in France in the age of | position as one of the Members for the University 
Louis XIV. The advancement of chemical science | of Cambridge. 
has given our times an advantage over former} A painting by David Ryckaert has just been 
ages, in the certainty of such crimes being dis- | presented to the Louvre at Paris by a private 
covered, if not in securing immunity from their | gentleman. Works by this master are extremely 


the University on condition of mineralogy being 


The crimes of the | taught. 


rare, and the-Louvre has hitherto had none. 


A local paper, the ‘Sherborne Journal,’ has an| A bust of the Poet-Laureate by Mr. William 
re- | Brodie, an Edinburgh sculptor, is ready for exhi- 
The Roman Catholic School at Prior | bition in the Royal Scottish Academy’s Gallery 
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this season. The likeness is said to be excellent, 
and the bust of high merit as a work of art. 

Mr. Anderson, ‘the wizard of the north,’ has 
appeared this week at Covent Garden in a new 
character, as the hero of the operatic drama of 
Rob Roy. Although the announcement caused 
some surprise, it appears that ‘ Professor Anderson’ 
has performed in Scotland, and ‘in all the theatres 
of America.’ Physical rather than artistic quali- 
fications are chiefly needed for the part, and Mr. 
Anderson has advantages in size, strength, voice, 
and other requisites. He is well supported by Mrs. 
Wallack as Helen Macgregor, and Mr. Pearson as 
the Dougal. Mr. Sam Cowell is Major Galbraith. 
The other parts are sufficiontly well sustained by 
Miss Harriet Gordon as Diana Vernon, Mr. 
Gourlay as the Baillie, Mr. Perrin Francis Osbal- 
diston, and Mr. Stuart Rashleigh. The whole of 
Sir Henry Bishop’s music was given, and some 
besides that would better have been omitted. The 
ballads, suited for a small tenor, were very well 
given by Mr. Perrin, but the singing of ‘Auld 
Acquaintance’ is a feeble attempt. Mr. Pearson in 
the Dougal shows himself an actor who ought to 
be better known in London. His personification 
of Henry VIII. in the Pantomime is also full of 
cleverness and humour. The scenic arrangements of 
Rob Roy are on a scale of unusual magnificence, 
and it has never been produced with greater 
advantages as a spectacle. There are almost as 
many kilted and plaided retainers on the stage at 
one time, as there are real Macgregors left on their 
native hills in these days of Highland clearances. 
The music is very well performed by an efficient 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. Loder. 

Colman’s comedy, The Jealous Wife, has been 
performed this week before the Queen and the 
royal guests at St. George’s Hall, Windsor. The 
principal parts werethus arranged :—Major Oakley, 
Mr. Bartley; Oakley, Mr. C. Kean; Charles, Mr. 
Leigh Murray ; Lord Trinket, Mr. W. Lacy ; 
Russet, Mr. F. Matthews ; Sir Harry Beagle, 
Mr. Harley; Lady Freelove, Mrs. Winstanley; 
Mrs. Oakley, Mrs. C. Kean ; Harriet, Miss Heath. 

M. Jullien has commenced a series of concerts at 
Edinburgh, assisted by Madame Gassier, Keenig, 
Hughes, Lazarus, Lavigne, and other professional 
performers who appeared in London during his 
last season, and with a similar programme of clas- 
sical and popular music, including the Sebastopol 
quadrille. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
British ARCHEOLOGICAL Assocration.—Jan. 9. 
—The Earl of Perth and Melfort, President. 
Mr. George Cape laid before the meeting a com- 
munication on the sepulchral brasses in Herne 
Church, Kent, accompanied by a series of well- 
executed rubbings. They offered some highly- 
instructive examples of the military, ecclesiastical, 
and civil costume of the Middle Ages, the ladies’ 
head-dresses attracting special attention. The paper 
corrected several errors of former authors, and drew 
forth some remarks from Mr. Planché, Mr. Petti- 
grew, and others. Mr. Gunston exhibited various 
coins recently found in the vicinity of Sydenham, 
Oxfordshire. They consisted of pennies of the first 
three Edwards ; a halfpenny of Richard II., minted 
at London; a groat of Edward IV., and another of 
Henry VII., with profile bust of the king wearing 
an arched crown; a half-shilling of Elizabeth, coined 
in 1602 ; and a half-groat of Charles I., with name 
and titles round the head: rev., between the let- 
ters ©.R., an oval shield ; without the usual cross, 
IUSTITIA ‘THRONUM ‘FIRMAT. There were also two 
brass tokens :—Eliz. Scarlett, of Brill, 1663, and 
William Adkens, of Thame: rev., a lion rampant. 
Mr. Good, of Canterbury, presented to the Asso- 
ciation some fine specimens of Roman pottery 
lately found in making excavations for a gas tank- 
holder in that city. They consisted of a large 
sepulchral olla of black terra-cotta ; another, smaller, 
but beautifully perfect, the sides decorated with 
groups of small dots arranged in oblong squares: 

is of Upchurch manufacture; an ampulla, 
of a globose form, from the same place; and the 


mouth of another, the edge of which was decorated 

with perpendicular furrows in rather an unusual 

way. There were also a pale yellow-coloured vessel, 

like to a lachrymatory in form, but with a narrow 

stem at the base, the use of which is uncertain, 

though they have been generally considered as 

drinking-cups ; a calathus of Samian ware, with 

the name QUINTI*M, a name which occurs on 

pottery found at York ; two pins of bone, with flat 

nail-heads, and a bronze capulus of the hilt of a 

Roman sword. Mr. Gibbs submitted two coins 

of Charles I.—one, a shilling, found at Ashford, in 

Kent ; the other, a half-groat of the third coinage, 

found at Windmill Hill, Gravesend. Mr. Gibbs 

also exhibited a Jewish coin in silver, bearing the 

usual emblems and Hebrew legends: obv., the cup 

of manna, ‘shekel of Israel;’ rev., the rod of 
Aaron, ‘‘ Jerusalem the Holy :” and a silver Saty- 

rical medal, originally issued in Germany, 1545, 

but frequently reproduced in other countries at 
later periods. On one side are the conjoined heads 
of the pope and the devil—‘‘ Ecclesia perversa 
tenet faciem diaboli ;” on the other side, the heads 
of a cardinal and a fool—‘‘ Sapientes aliquando 
stulti.” Mr. Baigent sent drawings of some very 
interesting encaustic tiles of a peculiar character. 
The examples are of rare occurrence ; one, repre- 

senting St. Thomas & Becket, had already been 
laid before the Association ; on the present occa- 

sion he submitted three others—one figuring the 
Virgin, another the Saviour, and a third an orna- 

mented one, with scrolls, birds, flowers, &c., and 
the words ‘‘Ad laudem Deo” inscribed. The tile 
of Thomas & Becket belonged to the thirteenth 
century, and was from Winchester; the present 
are of the fifteenth century, and are from St. Mi- 
chael’s, Cheriton. In execution they possess con- 
siderable merit, being of beautiful simplicity and 
design. The lines or markings of the figures, 
instead of being inlaid, were simply painted on the 
surface; the yellow clay formed merely the shape 
or outline of the figure, which both offers therefore 
more a work of art than an ordinary tile: the 
pupils of the eyes were painted black. The third 
example was from Hyde Abbey, and had probably 
decorated the floor of the refectory: it was ten 
inches square, and the marginal portions were left 
unglazed. Mr. Lindsay, of Cork, communicated 
that he had obtained a penny of James I. of Scot- 
land, in very fine billon, dug up at Trim, no coin 
of that size and metal of that king having hitherto 
appeared. Mr. H. Syer Cuming read an elabo- 
rate paper on the history of keys. He pointed out 
a strip of bark and a thong of leather as the first 
means by which property was secured prior to the 
advanced stage of social refinement when perma- 
nent houses were constructed, and the door and 
the coffer fastened with bolts, latches, and bars. 
Homer was cited as the earliest writer who men- 
tions anything like a key, and special reference 
was made to the primitive locks and keys of wood 
of the ancient and modern Egyptians. The iron 
keys of Egypt were described, and illustrated by 
examples from Thebes, and the curious fact pointed 
ont that nearly similar specimens are met with in 
Western Africa. After a brief notice of Greek 
keys, attention was directed to the Roman era, 
and a minute description given of the fixed and 
moveable locks, the dentated, piped, and broached 
keys, and of the variously-formed bows surmount- 
ing the stems. Mention was made of the small 
keys attached to finger-rings, and of the clavis 
adultera, the false or skeleton key of the Roman 
housebreaker. The Anglo-Saxon and Norman keys 
were then dwelt upon, and the various forms and 
fashions of the key-bows from the thirteenth cen- 
tury down to a later period were described. The 
superstitious belief in the magical powers of the 
key, of its employment as an heraldic bearing, and 
its frequent adoption as a sign in former times, 
were next alluded to, and Mr. Cuming concluded 
his paper (which was profusely illustrated with 
examples of keys of all ages, from the days of the 
Egyptians to those of George IV., as shown in the 
key of the late Carlton House) by enumerating 
the different modes by which keys have been 





the earliest as well as latest contrivances for the 
purpose. It was remarked, that two objects were 
frequently found appended to the keys of the 
doors of stables and cow-houses, namely, a per- 
forated flint and a horn, the former of which was 
declared to be an amulet to guard the creatures 
from the attacks of nightmare, and the latter, 
an emblem of the god Pan, the protector of 
cattle, and hence regarded as a charm, and both 
of which have been used from the most remote 
antiquity. The evening concluded by the read- 
ing of the third and last part of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s paper on Etruscan Tombs, which will 
appear with coloured illustrations in the next 
number of the Journal. 


Syro-Eeyprian.—Jan. 8th —William Camps, 
M.D., in the chair.—Mr. Ainsworth called the 
attention of the Society to an Assyrian cylinder 
engraved in the ‘Atheneum Francais’ for Jan. 5, 
1856, which represents a priest making offerings 
to a deity represented under the form of a hatchet, 
in reference to the same emblem, as represented 
with other emblems, also of Assyrian or Assyro- 
Egyptian origin, in the temple of the Izedis at 
Shaikh Adi. The Rev. Dr. Hewlett read a memoir 
on Egyptian Sarcophagi. The rev. gentleman 
described the various modes of interment in 
Egypt, the different kinds of sarcophagi, and the 
ditferent descriptions of rock out of which they 
have been hewn. The frequent occurrence of the 
oval ring, theemblem of royalty, he argued, would 
tend to show that the stone sarcophayi were des- 
tined exclusively for kings. He then entered into 
details concerning the history of certain well-known 
sarcophagi, more especially the one in which 
Alexander's body was supposed to have been 
laid. Many of the existing sarcophagi, he 
thought, might have been removed from recesses in 
tombs and pyramids where travellers have de- 
plored not finding any. The rev. doctor con- 
cluded by suggesting that the sarcophagi already 
discovered, and now distributed among the museums 
of Europe, might be made to furnish a clue to 
the history of the kings of Egypt. Mr. Sharpe 
exhibited to the Society a numerous series of draw- 
ings, which embraced the whole of the objects 
represented on the great sarcophagus in the Louvre, 
and gave a very interesting and instructive account 
of the different meanings of these various objects. 
The Venerable Archdeacon Raymond, Mr. W. H. 
Black, and other gentlemen, made some re- 
marks upon the origin of the word sarcophagus— 
a Roman word, with Greek derivatives—which 
conveys anerroneous idea of the nature of the stone 
chests, or coffins, in which bodies were formerly 
deposited. 


Entomotocicat,—Jan. 7th.—J. O. West- 
wood, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. 
Samuel Stevens exhibited specimens of three 
fine species of Leucanide, from Borneo, including 
the very rare Leucanus Brockiana. Mr. Henry 
Cooke sent for exhibition a specimen of Calli- 
morpha Hera, taken during the last summer at 
Newhaven, together with the particulars of the 
capture, and some notes on the claims of this spe- 
cies to be considered a Britishinsect. Mr. Edward 
Sheppard exhibited a specimen of Lebia crue 
minor, found by the Rev. G. Livesay, in August 
last, near Selbourne. Mr. J. A. Turner exhibited a 
splendid pair of Goliathus giganteus, and also some 
fine longicorn beetles from Texas. Mr. T. Smith 
exhibited some nests of Hymenoptera, collected at 
Port Natal by M. Guienzius, and read a descrip- 
tive paper. Mr. Westwood read a paper on species 
of Cryptodus from New Holland. Mr. Lubbock 
read descriptions of some Entromostraca collected 
in the Atlantic Ocean, by Dr. Sutherland. Mr. 
Stainton read descriptions of some Indian Miero- 
lepidoptera bred by Mr. Atkinson. Mr. Janson 
read some notes on Hygrotus bisulcatus (Curtis) 
and Apion Curtisii (Kirby MSS.) contending that, 
according to the universally adopted laws of nomen- 
clature, both these names must cease to be applied 
to those insects. 
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ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 10th. — Edward Hawkins, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. Mr. George Carew 
Gibson was elected a Fellow. Mr. L. Jewitt 
exhibited a very elegant silver brooch, a the 
legend ‘ Jesus Nazarenus,’ and the names of the 
three kings. The Secretary communicated a tran- 
script of a letter written by Rushworth, the editor 
of the ‘ Historical Collections,’ addressed to Gene- 
ral Lambert, in the year 1659. It shows that at 
this period of the Protectorate public credit had 
not recovered from the shock consequent upon the 
overthrow of the monarchy. The letter is also 
curious from its mention of Hartlip, to whom 
Milton dedicated his ‘ Tractate on Education.’ 
Mr. Maclean contributed some ‘ Remarks on the 
Barony of Tailboys,’ showing that the barony de- 
volved in reality upon Margaret, the wife of Mr. 
Wimbish, as the heir of her brother, and not as 
the heir of her father, as stated by Nicolas and by 
Burke. Mr. Evans communicated transcripts from 
the Soseley Manuscripts, preserved at Sosely, in 
Surrey, comprising the account of expenses on the 
building of the mansion, with an inventory of the 
furniture, and a catalogue of the library,—a very 
curious list, containing many rare and some now 
unknown volumes. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—(On the Commerce of British 
: India. By Colonel Sykes, F.R.S.) 
— Chemical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(On the Past and Pre- 
sent Condition of the River Thames, By Mr. 
H. Robinson.) 
Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m. 
Meteorological, 7 p.m.—Council and General,— 
G. On the Weather of the Past Quarter. By 
ames Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S. 2. a Certain 
Degree of pane aera Snow Crystals, and 
Camphor under Certain Conditions of Crystal- 
lization. By J. Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S.) 
Zoological, oe. 
Architectural Museum, 8 p.m.—(Rev. J. L. Petit 
on Utilitarianism in Architecture.) 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Huxley on 
hysiology and Comparative Angie) 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr, G. F. Wilson on 
the Manufactures of Price’s Patent Candle 


Company.) 
— RS. of Literature, 44 p.m, 
— Geological, 8 p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 
_ Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Professor Cockerell on 
Architecture.) 
Artists’ and Amateurs’, 8 p.m,—(Conversazione at 
Willis’s Rooms.) 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
ight 


ght. 
Friday.—Philological, 8 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(W. R. Grove, Esq., 
.C., Inferences from the Negation of Perpetual 


otion.) 
Saturday,—Royal Institution,3 p.m,—(Professor Odling on 
Organic Chemistry.) 
— Royal Botanic, 4p.m. 
Medical, 8 p.m. 








VARIETIES. 


Our National Antiquities——We are informed 
that Mr. A. C. Kirkmann (well known to all who 
knew the late Sir S. R. Meyrick), has revoked his 
resolution to give his fine collection of Celtic, 
Roman, and other antiquities (found chiefly in the 
Thames), to the Mayor and Corporation of London, 
on account of their declining to take Mr. Roach 
Smith’s Museum; and he has now provided for it 
elsewhere. Those who know the collection, say 
that it is in some respects the best in England. He 
has some objects which, if put up to sale, would 
fetch almost fabulous prices. It will be remembered 
that the trustees of the British Museum lost Mr. 
Wylie’s collection of Saxon remains, from declining 
to take the Faussett collection. The hitherto un- 

ublished manuscript account of this now celebrated 

aussett collection of antiquities, discovered in up- 
wards of 500 Anglo-Saxon tumuli in Kent, from 
1757 to 1773, is about to be published under the 
editorship of Mr. Charles Roach Smith. It is to 
be fully illustrated with twenty engravings and 
200 woodcuts, made expressly for the work, under 
the direction of Mr. Fairholt, from the originals, 
now forming part of the museum of Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, of Liverpool. Subscribers are te have the 
volume for two guineas, a price, it is said, much 





more moderate than any similar work has ever been 
printed for. The public are indebted (‘ over the 
left”) to the British Museum authorities for the 
opportunity of thus acquiring, as it were, duplicate 
copies of this curious collection; for had these 
authorities purchased it, as they ought to have 
done, the ‘‘unpublished manuscript” never would 
have reached the public in the form about to be 
realized. Her Majesty has become a subscriber, 
and the subscription list is now swelling out into 
considerable dimensions.— Builder. 

American Society of Antiquaries.—Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury, the President of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, made a very handsome gift to that 
Society at the meeting of its council on Monday 
evening. Mr. Salisbury was not present at the 
meeting, but in a communication addressed to the 
council, stated that he saw the necessity, for the 
daily purposes of the Library, of a regular income 
to be devoted to the careful preservation, by bind- 
ing, of its tracts, pamphlets, newspapers, and other 
collections. He offered, therefore, the sum of five 
thousand dollars to the Society, to be invested as 
the ‘ Book-binding Fund,’ its annual interest to 
be devoted to binding such books and pamphlets 
as may require binding. Every librarian and every 
student who makes use of a public library will ap- 
preciate the excellent foresight which prompts this 
benefaction. No expense is so often neglected as 
that of binding promptly; for in all our libraries 
there is a constant temptation to use money for the 
purpose of buying books, in hope that a better time 
will come for putting them in order. This is but 
one among many munificent gifts by which Mr. 
Salisbury has strengthened the resources of an in- 
stitution which is of great value to the public. The 





elegant library hall of the Antiquarian Society, 
recently erected, stands on land given by him, 
He contributed five thousand dollars to the cost of 
the new building, and in many different ways he 
has greatly enriched its library. It owes a fine 
collection of works of reference on biography, and 
a large collection of the most costly works of 
English local history, to him.— Boston Advertiser, 

The Shawnee Indians.—Henry Harvey, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, has published a 
‘ History of the Shawnee Indians, from the year 
1681 to 1854, inclusive.’ Mr. Harvey has lived 
with this tribe for the last twenty-five years, and 
has had opportunities for gathering its scattered 
history which nobody else enjoyed. He gives an 
account of their migrations, councils, treaties, wars, 
and their present settlement in Kansas, together 
with an account of their character and manners at 
the time of Penn. The Shawnees have long been 
under the care of the Society of Friends, and are 
now settled on farms and cultivating the earth, 
Schools are maintained among them, and much 
has been done for their mental and material im- 
provement. Slavery, it seems, has introduced its 
distractions even among these remnants of Indian 
tribes; and at their late election of chief and coun- 
cil, the Shawnees were divided into pro-slavery and 
anti-slavery parties. The latter were successful, 
and elected their chief and a majority of the coun- 
cil, in spite of the active electioneering efforts of 
the pro-slavery leaders in Kansas. Mr. Harvey 
informs us that the Indians themselves do not hold 
slaves; they are all owned by half breeds or whites, 
who have intermarried into the tribe. The num- 
ber of slaves among them is small. — American 
Lnterary Gazette. 





Octavo, cloth, price 15s, 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET. 


By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. 


“Dr, Thomson’s is a straightforward, unaffected narrative. The work is valuable as a contribution to our knowledge 
of this interesting country, and the routes are illustrated by an excellent map by Mr. Arrowsmith,”—Edinburgh Review, 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





MR. RUSKIN’S NEW VOLUME. 


Just published, in imperial 8vo, with 18 Plates, price 38s, cloth, the THIRD VOLUME of 


MODERN PAINTERS 


By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A, 
Author of “Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c, &c, 


*,* Vol. IV. will appear in February, and Vol. V., concluding the Work, in the course 
of this year. 





LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 





No. I. January, 1856, Price 1s, 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE. 


CONDUCTED BY MEMBERS OF THE TWO UNIVERSITIES. 





LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 





Now ready, Gratis, and Postage Free, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, AND 76, CROSS STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
yas LAST of the ARCTIC VOYAGES. 


By Captain Sir E. BELCHER, C.B., F.R.G.S.; with Notes 
on the Natural History, by Sir J. Richardson, Professor Owen, 
Thomas Bell, J. W. Salter, and Lovell Reeve. With nume- 
rous coloured plates, charts, and wood-engravings. Royal 8vo, 
2 vols., price 36s. 

“ Besides the narrative of the Expedition, which is profusely 
illustrated by extremely beautiful lithotints, tho volumes contain 
valuable scientific matter; and there is a voluminous Appendix 
devoted to the natural history of the Arctic regions.” —AtTHEenxUM. 


“ We have here an almost startling narrative of adventure and 
peril. . . + Certain we are that no work, fact or fiction, pub- 
lished this season, will be read with more avidity and deeply 
wrought interest than these records of ‘ The Last of the Arctic 
Voyages.’ "—Weex ty Disratcu. 


“These volumes are carefully and elaborately produced. The 
scientific observations are copious and’complete, and the notes on 
natural history are by some of the most eminent professors of our 
time. The plates illustrate the most striking phenomena and 
animated incidents of the voyage.”—Press. 


TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO 
NEGRO. By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Remarks on 
the Vocabularies of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. Latham, 
M.D.,F.R.S. 8vo, cloth, with Plates and Maps, 18s. 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE ; 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the 
command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., C.B. By BERTHOLD 
SEEMANN, Ph.D., F.L.S. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Tinted Litho- 
graphs and a New Map by Petermann, 2is. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern 
India, during the Years 1847 and 1648. By THOMAS THOMSON, 
M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. In 1 vol. 8yvo, with 
Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith, 15s. 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL; 
Principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold and 
Diamond Districts, during the Years 1836-41. By the late GEORGE 
GARDNER, M.D., F.L.S., Superintendent of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Ceylon. Second Edition. With a Map of the Author’s 
Route, and View of the Organ Mountains. Price 12s. cloth. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 

OPE AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the UsualCharges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote thcinte- 
restof all Worksentrusted totheircharge. Estimatesandevery 

particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
ANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
LONDON, 
EstasuisHep A.D. 1844. 
The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY INTEREST, at the 
rate of 5 percent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, to 3lst De- 
cember, will be READY for DELIVERY on and after January 
10th, and payable daily. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


PARTIES desirousof Investing Money are requestedto examine 
the Plan of the Bank of Deposit. Prospectuses and Forms for 
opening Accounts,sent free on application. 

January 1, 1856. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 





Directors. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. homas Hodgson, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
W. Walter Fuller, Esq. C. Hampden Turner, Esq.,F.R.S. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Henry Grace, Esq. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
The Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 


BONUS. 
Four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the Profits are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
NS 


in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of Life. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 








Chairman, 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esa 
Deputy Chairman, 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, 


M. P. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS generally, 
4 are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMP. 
lished in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 
insuring with it do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in mutual Offices. ‘ 
Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
and other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formatien. 
Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds, 
Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 
All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the office, 8, WarERLOo Puacr, Patt Maun, Lonpon; or 
from the Agents established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom, 


Y, Estab- 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director, 





ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000. 
Directors. 
The Right Hon, the LORD MAYOR. 
Henry Bosanquet, Esq. Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Aldn. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. Charles Gibbes, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. William Haigh, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. George Hanson, Esq, 
Thomas Chapman, Esq., F.R.S. | J. Lewis Ricardo, Esq., M.P. 
James Denis de Vitre, Esq. John Stewart, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

GENERAL MaNnaGER.—JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, F.R.S. 

CITY OFFICE, Lothbury, W. T. Henderson, Manager. 

WESTMINSTER BRANCH, 1, St. James’s Square, J. W. 
Weldon, Manager. : 

BLOOMSBURY BRANCH, 214, High, Holborn, William 
Ewings, Manager. 

SOUTHWARK BRANCH, 3, Wellington Street, Borough, 
Edward Kingsford, Manager. 

EASTERN BRANCH, 87, High Street, Whitechapel, W. D. 
Asperne, Manager. 

ST. MARYLEBONE BRANCH, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford 
Street, G. M. Mitchell, Manager. 

TEMPLE-BAR BRANCH,217, Strand, Charles-Ward, Manager. 

Current Accounts are received on the same principles as those 
observed by the London Bankers. No Christmas Boxes or other 
gratuities are allowed to be taken by the officers of the Bank. The 
Bank also takes the Agency of Joint-Stock Banks, Private 
Bankers, and other parties residing at a distance. Cheques on 
Penny Stamps may be drawn from any place in the United King- 
dom. Stroug rooms are provided for the Security of Deeds and 
other property lodged by the customers of the Bank. 

Sums from £10 to £1000 are received on Deposit at the rate of 
interest to be fixed at the time, and they are repayable upon de- 
mand, without notice. If withdrawn within a month, no interest 
is al lowed. 

Sums of £1000 and upwards are also received on Deposit Re- 
ceipts, upon such terms as may be agreed upon, with regard to 
the rate of interest and the time of repayment. Parties may 
lodge Money upon an Interest Account who have no Current Ac- 
count, and those who have Current Accounts may transfer any 
portion of their Balance to an Interest Account, _ 

The rate of Interest allowed at present on Deposits of £500 and 
upwards is Five per cent. 

J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 

London, January 16, 1856. 

The Dividend for the past half-year at the rate of Six per cent. 
per annum, and a Bonus of Five per cent, on the paid-up capital 
of the Bank (free of income tax), will be payable on Monday next, 
the 21st instant. 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 


MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 
Empowrrep BY Sprciat Act or PARLIAMENT. 

By the Annual Report for 1853, it appeared that the number of 
Policies then in force was 3434, insuring £1 ,337,500, and yielding 
an Income of £55,207. 

At the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, held on 29th November, 
1855, it was shown that on the 30th June last— 

The Number of Policies in force was 5356. 
The Amount Insured was . . . . £2,556,902 5 2 
The AnvualIncome was . . . + 1.8,711 18 11 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 184% and 1853), adding 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the average to sumis assured, and 
by which a Policy of £1000 issued in 1842 on a heaithy life is now 
increased to £1260. : 

Profits divided every five years. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives, at as 
moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 

Indian A at very derate rates, and great facilities 
given to assurers. 

Invalid Lives assured on scientifically constructed tables. 

Policies issued free of Stamp Duty, and every charge but the 
Premiums. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. } 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the country. 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 




















YAb MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 


RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tut STRONGEST , 
Best, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHGENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world, 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot. 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circularsfree by post. 


LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS. 
—Mr. MECHI, 112, REGENT STREET, informs his friends 
and the public that his NEW SHOW ROOM, extending into 
Glasshouse Street, is now open for the sale of the above articles, 
togther with an extensive Stock in the newest and most a; proved 
Designs of Electro-plated Dinner, Tea, and Coffee Services, 
Liquor Frames, Salvers, Toast Racks, Spoons, Forks, &c.; also a 
large assortment of the best London and Sheffield made Table- 
knives.—112, Regent Street, London. 








TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
[HE return of Youth to the respective boarding- 


schools after the late season of festivity, induces a solicitude 
for their Personal Comfort and Attraction. Now it is that 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
for "aaa the growth and for improving and beautifying 
the hair 

‘ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
for improving the skin and complexion, and removing cutaneous 
eruptions, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
for rendering the teeth beautifully white and preserving the 
gums, are considered indisp ble pani for the attain- 
ment of those Personal Advantages so universally sought for and 
admired. 
Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 








APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. The daily use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce is the best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lea and Pernrins, 19, Fenchurch Street, London, and 
68, Broad Street, Worcester; also by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants, 
London ; and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. 

N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
and Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


R. KAHN’S CELEBRATED ANATO- 


MICAL MUSEUM (the rarity and completeness of whose 
contents have already acquired for it an European reputation, and 
obiained the warm commendations of the press, in this and other 
countries), is now open daily. A New Series of original Specimens 
and Models, embracing some most importantand curious features 
illustrative of the Wonders and Secrets of the Human Structure, 
has just been added to the Collection, which now stands wholly 
unrivalled in the world. Medical practitioners and students, and 
the public at large, are invited to visit the Museum, where Lec- 
tures are delivered during the day; and a new and peculiarly in- 
teresting one is delivered by Dr. Kaun, at half-past eight o’clock 
every evening, on the Reproductive Functions in Man.—Admis- 
sion, One Shilling. 

4, Coventry Street, Leicester Square. 


Just Published, Price One Shilling, Free by Post (Gratis to 
Visitors to the Museum), a New Edition of Dr. Kaun’s Treatise, 
“THE SHOALS AND QUICKSANDS OF YOUTH,” an Essay, 
specially intended to avert dangers to which the Young and sus- 
ceptible are peculiarly liable, and to arrest the progress of evil. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 

Wonderful Remedies for BAD LEGS.—Thomas Cooper, 
residing at Tranmere, was afflicted for four years with an invete- 
rate bad leg. He tried every remedy likely to benefit him, both 
by the advice of private friends and medical assistance, but with- 
out avail; at length he tried Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, 
by the use of whi -h his leg very soon wonverfully improved, and 
ultimately a perfect cure was effected ; since which he has enjoyed 














Soe |.-aeeme bl HE ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE OF- 
ay: eee | Profits. || Age.| Profits. | Profits. FICE, 72, Cornhill, London. Established 1824. 
| £tll o | £115 0 40 | £21810 £3 6 5 Policies on Healthy and Diseased Lives. at Home and Abroad, 
x 1 13 10 119 3 50 409 | 410 7 for Civil, Military, and Naval Employments. 
240 210 4 60 610 674 The Office being on purely P pri y principh P hip 
For Pros; among Policy-holders is involved. 


jpectuses and forms of proposal apply at the offices as 


above, or to any of the Company’s agents. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





For Prospectuses, Proposal Papers, &c., apply to 
MANLEY HOPKINS, Resident Director. 





most health. Mr. Johnstone, Chemist, of Tranmere, can 
verify this statement.—Sold by all Medicine Venders th hout 
the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. S 








. Stampa, Con- 
stantinople; A, Guidicy, Smyrna ; and H. Hoods 


}, Malta. 
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THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
* Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 


ITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. Forty-fourth Edition, 12mo, 
price 6s., strongly. bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ROME. Thirty-first Edition, 12mo, price 5s. 6d., 
strongly bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of GREECE. Twenty-eighth Edition, l2mo, price 
5s. 6d., strongly bound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine except they have the 
name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co., on the title- page. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


ETTERS PATENT, and How to Obtain 
Them.—This desirable information, so essential for all In- 
ventors or interested Capitalists, is given in an elaborate article 
in THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOURNAL for August last, 
Part LXXXIX., price Is. The earlier Parts of this Work contain 
Original Articles on the Patent Lawsof all Foreign Countries; and 
the late ones contain Bpecial Articles on the Confirmation, Dis- 
laiming, and P ion of Patents, by the Authors of “The 
Patentee’s Manual.” 


THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL of the LAW 
of LETTERS PATENT for INVENTIONS. By JAMES JOHN- 
—. ry of the Middle Temple, and J. H. JOHNSON, Solicitor. 

ABSTRACT of the PATENT LAW AMEND- 
MENT ACT. Price 6d. 


HINTS TO INVENTORS. Gratis. 


Office for Patents (“‘ Practical Mechanic's Journal” Offices) 
47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
In a handsome Volume, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s. 


HISTORY OF EDINBURGH FROM 
the EARLIEST PERIOD to the COMPLETION of the 
HALF CENTURY 1850, with Brief Notices of Remarkable and 
Distinguished Individuals. By JOHN ANDERSON, Author of 
* Reminiscences of Dr. Chalmers,” &c. 
A. Fullarton and Co., Stead’s Place, Leith Walk, Edinburgh. 
London : 106, Newgate Street. 


. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF CHALMERS’S SHAKSPEARE. 
Handsomely printed, in 8 vols. Svo. (with Portrait), price £3 4s. 


HE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
printed from the Text of the Corrected Copies left by 
STEEVENS and MALONE; witha Selection of Explanatory and 
Historical Notes, from the most Eminent Commentators ; a His- 
tory of the Stage; and a Life of Shakspeare. By ALEXANDER 
CHALMERS, FS8.A. The Text of this Edition (1847) was very 
carefully revised before it was commit’ en to the press. 

Longman and Co.; Rivingtons; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; and he other Proprietors. 
Of whom may be had a COMPLETE EDITION of the PLAYS, in 
One Volume, price 10s. 6d. 





Just published, foolscap Svo, price 4s. 6d.; per pust, 4d. extra, 


NGLISH ROOTS, and the DERIVATION 
of WORDS from the ANCIENT ANGLO-SAXON. Two 
Lectures. By EDWARD NEWENHAM HOARE, A-M., Dean 
of Waterford; Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged; with a Supplement, con- 
taining many Additional Derivations. 
Dublin; Hodges, Smith, and Co., 104, Grafton Street, Book- 
seliers to the University. London: John W. Parker and Son, 
West Strand. 


fhe OMBROLOGICAL ALMANAC in its 
17th Year, 1556, is now ready for all interested in weather 
science, with 40 planets. In 1855, with 36 planets, it had 658 facts 
right out of 896; and predicted 5 comets on the new theory, of 
which 4 were seen at Berlin, Florence, Moscow, Paris, &c.,—an 
impossibility on the old theory. Price ls. 
W. Walker, 196, Strand. Richardson and Co., 23, Cornhill. 








Just published, in One Volume, 12mo, cloth, price 4s. 


HE HISTORY OF THE CULDEES; or, 
the Ancient Clergy of the British Isles—a.p. 177 to 1300. 
By the Rev. DUNCAN M‘CALLUM, Author of “ The Gaelic 
Church History,” &c. 
|) John’ Menzies, 61 and — Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 
and & , Paternoster Row, London. 


AMILY INTERESTS: a Story taken from 


Life. 

This tale is evidently what it professes to be—a story from real 
po Its object is to illustrate by the sorrowa of a mother cruelly 

deprived of the charge of her only child. the oppressive state of 
the law as regards the custody of infants i in cases of separation be- 
tween their parents. 

“It is impossible that the reader’s sympathies should not be en- 
listed in the present case. "—Joun Bui. 











TO THE CLERGY, ARCHITECTS, AND CHURCH- 
WARDENS. 


ILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lancashire, 
having declined to appoint Agents for the sale of bis Manu- 
factures of Church Furniture, Robes, Surplices, &c., replies im- 
mediately to inquiries addressed to him at Bolton, from which 
place only orders are executed. He respectfully invites Direct 
ComMUNICATIONS as Most y and 


poe PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 
there are few Articles more useful, or more generally ac- 
ceptable, than appropriate Farr Linen Ctorns For tHe Hoiy 
| oy oe me They are supplied in sets, with appropriate devices, 

in fine ik, at prices varying from 30s. to £5. A priced list, 
with engravings, sent by Post on application. Parcels delivered 
free at all p Railway 8 











Gilbert J. French, Bolton, Lancashire. 


be QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCV., 
is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 
1. TABLE TALK. 
2. cA) co hygaaal SCHOOLS. 
3. MENAND 
4. HENRY FIELDING. 
5. LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
6. THE NEOLOGY OF THE —eeeeuns. 
7. THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN 
8 RESULTS AND PROSPECTS OF THE WAR. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In post 8vo, price 7s., strongly bound in leather, ay 
AREY’S GRADUS, with the ENGLISH 
MEANINGS. A New Edition, carefully Corrected. 


London: published by the Company of Stationers, and sold by 
Greenhill, at their Hall, Ludgate Street. 





= ew edition, 12mo, price 4s. 
OV ELLE. “MORALI DI FRANCESCO 
SOAVE. Nuova Editione, diligentemente coretta, in cui 
sisono accentate tutte le voci; e che contiene un Vocabolario 
aggiunto allo fine. 
London: Whittaker e Co.; e Simpkin. Marshall, e Co. 
Edinburgho: Belle Bradfute. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS, UNIFORM WITH THE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Just published, in 12mo., price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
VENTURES DE TELEMAQUE. Par 
FENELON. With English Notes, &c. By C. J. DELILLE, 
Professor at Christ’s Hospital and the City of London School. 
London: Whittaker and Co.; and George Bell. 


EDWARDS’ (T. W. ©.) LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
(THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the 


Addition of Notes, and also of the Accents and Quantity ; 
with a New Version of all the Latin Rules and Examples. By 
bs 5 C. EDWARDS, M.A. 28th Edition, Revised. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 


EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, 
with the Stress and Quantities correctly marked. 14th Edition. 
12mo, Is. cloth. 

EDWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS;; or, First 
Lessons in Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton 
Latin Grammar; with all the Accents and Quantities marked. 
12th Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

EDWARDS’ SENTENTIA SELECT; or, 
Select Latin Sentences for Progressive Lessons in Latin Constru; 


= 3rd Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth—A KEY to Ditto, 4s. 
cloth. 





London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





SCHOOL pre BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Edited by Tuomas Borvrn. 
XERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS. 


With Questions for Examination. 16th Edition. 12mo, 
6s. bound. 


A KEY to the EXERCISES on the GLOBES. 


2s. 6d. sewed. 


CHRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 13th 
Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. bound. 

14th Edi- 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 
tion. 12mo, és. bound. 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in ENG- 
= HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 6th Edition. 1!2mo, 4s. 

GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the 
NEW TESTAMENT. 6th Edition. 12mo, 5s. €d. bound. 

ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. 25th and 
Cheaper Edition. 4d. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





WANOSTROCHT’S GIL BLAS. 
A BREGE de YHISTOIRE de GIL BLAS 


de SANTILLANE de M. LE SAGE. Avec la Signification 
des Mots en Anglais au bas de chaque page, par NICHOLAS 
WANOSTROCHT. Nouvelle Edition, revue et corrigée par J.C. 
TARVER, Eton. 12mo, 5s. roan. 
| London: Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; F.and J. Riving- 
ton; Whittaker and Co.; E. FP. Williams; Houlston and Co.; C. 
H. Law; Dulau and Co.; Cowie and Co.; and Aylott and Co. Of 
whom may be had— 
HISTOIRE DE CHARLES XII. 


DE VOLTAIRE. 12mo, 4s. roan. 
NUMA POMPILIUS. 
Wanostrocht’s Edition. 12mo, 4s. roan. 
TELEMAQUE. By FEeyeton. Wanostrocht’s 
Edition. 12mo,4s.6d.roan. . 
ANACHARSIS (VOYAGE DE). 
trocht’s Edition. 12mo, 6s. roan. 
London: £impkin, Marshall, and Co. 


BUTLER’S (J. 0.) GEOGRAPHY OF THE GLOBE. 


10th Edition, carefully Corrected to the Present Time, 12mo, 
8. 6d. roan, 


[He GEOGRAPHY OF THE GLOBE: 
containing a Description of its Several Divisions of Land and 
Water, Problems on the Globes and Questions for Examiration. 
Designed for the Use of Schools and Private Families. Ky JOHN 
beg BUTLER; with Additions by J. ROWBOTHAM, 


J. 0. esteem QUESTIONS in ROMAN 
y+ oy with Geog ions, Maps, &c. 12mo, 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; 
and A. Hall and Co. 


By M. 


By FLoriay. 


‘Wanos- 











MESSES. WHITTAKER and Co. beg to call 
the attention of all persons engaged in tuition and the 
bookselling trade to their NEW CATALOGUE of MODERN ang 
APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS, which is now ready for 
oo, and which they will be happy to forward on appli. 
cation. 

Whittaker and Co.,Ave Maria Lane, London. 


CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THRE 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 


Now ready, a New Edition, carefully corrected and revised, in 
2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. cloth, of 


FLUGEL'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 
the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES : . adapted to 
the English Student. With great Additions and Improvements, 
by C. A. FEILING, German Master at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. HEIMANY, 
Professor of German at the London University College; ang 
JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
It is very desirable that parties wishing to have this work should 
be particular in specifying the NEW LONDON EDITION, as there are 
two other editions bearing the name of Flugel; the one mor 
bulky and much dearer, the otber smaller and somewhat cheaper, 
though both are greatly inferior in utility for the English student, 
having been compiled without — assistance, and for the use, 
especially, of German A y description of 
the difference between the oo Wh editions will be found in the 
preface to the New London Edition, which may. be had, gratis, in 
a separate form, by application to either of the publishers. 
Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF THE SAME, for 
Younger Students, Travellers, &c. By J. OXENFORD andC. A, 
FEILING. Royal 18mo, price 7s. 6d., strongly bound. 

London; Whittaker and Co,, Dulau and Co., and D. Nutt. 


M®. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS. 


8 

History of England. 2 vols. 12mo, New Edition, cloth... l4 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 

History of Greece. 12mo, Sixth Edition, cloth.......... 6 
History of Rome. 12mo, ‘Sixth saan ‘cloth..... EP 6 
Questions on the Histories. 12m0 .........0006 + seach 1 
History of India. 8vo, cloth ae: 
mean! lh the en po ee 











The Syehcnay ‘Abridged. "smo. Sixth Edition, ‘pound. 4 

Ovid’s Fasti.. With Notes and Introduction. Second 
Edition, 8vo, cloth . 

The Catalina and Jugurtha ‘of Sallust, with Notes and Ex- 
cursus. Post 8vo,cloth .... . 

Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

Elementary History of England. 12mo, Third Edition, 


{8mo, Second Edition, 


6 
5 
3 


bound 
Elementary, History ‘of Greeee. : 
und . 
Siecunees History ‘of Rome. 18mo, Third Edition, bound 36 
These works are used at the chief public schools, and by the 
tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted for private 
and self-instruction. 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 


to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six 
Months. 


1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Writta 
expressly for the Euglish Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
In two parts. Part I. Eighth Edition, price 12s.,8v~, cloth. Part 
IL., Third Edition, price 12s.,8vo, cloth. The parts sold separately. 

*,* Introductery Book to Dr. Ollendorff's method adapt: d to the 
German, containing a new system of facilitating they ‘udy of the 
German Declensions, and rules on the gender off ubscantive 
New Edition, t2mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G, OLLENDORF?. 
Svo, Sisth Edition, containing a Treatise on the Genders of French 
Substantives, and an additional Treatise on the French Verbs. 
Price 12s. cloth. 


8. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORF?. 
8vo, Third Edition, price 12s. cloth. 

and 


KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, 
cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method to notice that these are the only English edition 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff,and he deems apy other totally it 
adequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the eluti- 
dation of the method so strongly recommended by Captain 
Hall, and other eminent writers. They should be ordered wit 
the publisher’ s name, and, to prevent errors, évery copy has it 
number and the author’s signature. 

The above works are copyright. 

London: Whittaker on, ome and Dulau and Co.,and to be ba 
f any bookseller. 


OOK-KEEPING.—THE POCKET GUIDE 

to COMMERCIAL BOOK-KEEPING, a Practical Treat 

on Merchants’ Accounts by Single and Double Fntry, according ® 

the latest and most approved systems. By Professor WALLACE 
New Edition. Price One Shilling. 


“Of all the expositions of the principles and practices of Com 
mercial Book-keeping, ‘ The Pocket Guide’ is the cheapest, 
simplest, the clearest. Nothing is put down but what is abe 
lutely needed ; yet it embraces everything useful in the scient 
The definitions are clear and comprehensive, the ex position 
succinct and perspicuous, and the plan quite unique.” - Benwst 
Wanper. 

W. R. M‘Phun, Publisher, Glasgow. A. Hall and Co., Londo 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





_ 

anna ——— 

London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, 
the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwant 
No.4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published by B® 
at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sat! 
January 19, 1856. 
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